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THE VIRGIN’S CRADLE HYMN. 
—<_—_ 
[From the Spanish of Lore DE VEGA.] 
—__->-——_ 
BY THE REY. H. M. GOODWIN. 
—_>_—__ 


When thus the holy Maid—forever blessed !— 
The lofty Salutation and the Word 

Of Promise by the Messenger declared, 

That she, a virgin, by the Almighty Power 
O’ershadowed, the Son of God should bear, 

Saw now fulfill’é, and in the narrow crib, 

A manger for his cradle, weeping lie 

The promised Son—who henceforth among men, 
For love of man, must share our human sorrows— 
Beholding him, the mother tenderly 

Gave utterance to the yearnings of her heart : 

‘ Why weepest thou, my child? So soon, alas! 
Doth the world’s woe oppress thee, and the sting 
Of my sore poverty + No other palace 
More worthy to receive and entertain 
The heavenly Prince opens its doors for thee 
Than my own sheltering arms and loving breast. 
Besides these I have nothing more, and thou 
Knowest this well, my darling!” 

Thus spoke she, sorrowing, and the infant's lips 
Stirred not to lisp an answer, though belike 
The Father's boundless wisdom in him dwelt, 
And of the eternal coeternal Word 

Was he; but, without sign or utterance, 

Unto the maiden’s inmost soul he gave 

Faith and reply ; and in her folding arms 
Closed his clear orbs in slumber; ske the while 
With sweetest voice her tender lullaby 

Thus chanted to the heavenly-harmony : 


“ Angel of Heaven, ! 
Hovering yonder 
Under the palm-trees !— 
See how he slumbers 
Sweetly, my child: 
Still the loud branches, 
Soften the wind ! 


‘* Palm-trees of Bethlehem, 
Ever whose leaves among, 
Whispering, whistling, 
Rustles the wind— 

Softly, sway softly, 

While slumbers my Child ! 
Kiss the leaves lightly, 
Murmuring wind ! 


‘“‘ Weary of weeping, 
Here on the earth lying 
Slumbers the babe : 
Wake not his slumber, 
Thou whispe: ing wind ! 
Softly ! breathe softly ! 
Hush your loud rustling ; 
Slumbers my Child ! 


‘* Coldly the autumn blast 
Blows through his scanty robes, 
Irking his slumber ; 
Angel of Heaven, 
Yonder that hoverest, 
Hither, O, hither ! 
‘With thy wings cover, 
Oh, come and shelter 
My heavenly Child! 
Stay the loud-swaying branches, 
Temper the wind!” 


A BOY AGAIN! 
a ee see 

Would you like to be a boy again ? 

It is a nice question. It cannot be settled by any 
rough estimate. Certain it is, that as we look back 
upon it our boyhood seemslikea dream-land. But, 
the things which seem romantic now did not seem 
so then, and tears accompanied experiences which 
now excite smiles. To have a boy’s early life upon 
a grown-up man’s experience as a background 
would be very fine. And that it is which we get in 
retrospect. Oh for a boy’s appetite! We needed 
no morning bell, Hunger used to awaken us be- 
times. We plunged into our clothes, dressing in 
about the time that a bird requires (that sleeps in 
its clothes, and does not even take them off for 
washing), and darted down-stairs for the kitchen, 
where stood Racuen, black as night, with a loaf of 
bread white as milk, no new biscuit, but a long, 
wide, thick loaf, bulging open at one end, delicately 
brown at both ends, and all the way between. With 
a graceful sweep she cuta slice an inch thick, smooth 
as a line had measured it. It needed neither sauce 
nor butter. It was a mere morsel sent before to hold 
the citadel until breakfast could come to the rescue! 
So it was every day, and during all our growing 
years. 

Then ‘there were the apple-eating exploits. If 
there were not boys yet alive, somewhere, doing the 
same thing, it would not do to tell the quantity of 
apples daily consumed, Indeed, it seems to our 
memory that we were always eating apples—after 
they began to get ripe. With what a rush did we 
two youngsters go to the “Early Bough” tree eo 
see what had fallen during the night! Blessings on 
the rain that softened the stem, and on the wind 
that loves boys, and plumps down, through the night, 
the ripe apples for them. 

Then the cows were to be driven to pasture, and the 
apple trees on the road paid tribute. What did the 
farmers put their trees along the fence for if they did 
not want boys to get the fruit? Then, before return- 
ing, we had to look in the sweet-flag swamp to see if 
the graters (as we called the spadix or blossan spike) 
were ripe. These, too, were devoured. If a few 
berries came in our way, they followed the apples. 
A bunch of sorrel leaves furnished acid. Should a 
wild honeysuckle appear in our travels, bearing 
swamp apples, by which term boys designate the 
watery and tasteless swellings on azalea bushes, we 
went at them as voraciously as if we had not had a 
mouthful to eat that day. 

These entremets did not predjudice us against a 
slice or two of bread in the middle of the forenoon, 
and if an errand took us over to aunt BuLu’s, there 
was sure to be—O those doughnuts! By such timely 
auxiliartes our famishing stomach held out till 
twelve o’clock dinner, and again with like treatment 
till supper, and after that, if late in the season, or in 
winter, came a hat full of apples, brought up from 
the cellar (a boy’s hat is the one universal measure, 
liquid or solid) ; and without more ado, three, four, 
or five apples apiece wound up the day and sent 
us to bed. Now we honestly declare that in all our 
boyhood we do not remember a single day of indi- 
gestion, except on one or two “ training days,” when 
we ate stuff not lawful to utter. But, dayafter day for 
years, we ate till eating could no further go, without 
a thought of inconvenience, so well did the mill 
grind its grist ! 

But we lived in the “ Hill Country” of Connecti- 
cut, and on Litchfield hill where it almost required 
medical help to get sick, and, besides, nature had 
work on hand, as she always has, when she is build- 
ing up a strong, healthy, active boy. There are 
bones to be made, and muscles to be lengthened and 
filled out, and nerve-paste to be daintily provided. 
A growing boy is like a building house, and food is 
like the bricks and stone and timber, that the work- 
men consume, load after load. But when once the 
house and boy are built, they only require enough 
thereafter for repairs. Oh that we could invite our 
boyhood in to dine with our manhood, what a glo- 
rious time they would have together! 

Our boyhood was supremely fortunate in having 


night long we lay, unstirring, unconscious, happy 
without knowing it, brother to the flowers, or to 
the stone on which flowers cast their shadows! If 
it it rained, and roared on the roof, and winds 
rocked the old house, and creaked its joints, we 
heard the story with incredulity in the morning, for 
nothing of all this disturbance reached the sleep in 
which we were hidden. Sometimes it was a marvel 
and surprise in the morning to. see what had gone 
on in the night. The evening was calm and mild, 
the ground bare, the sky hung low and gray, when 
we went to bed. When we awaked, the windows 
were banked with snow; snow was piled up to the 
kitchen roof; snow in drifts had shut all ingress and 
egress; every familiar object was lost to sight. The 
trees had strange white foliage; and all this change 
in a night that seemed not an hour long! Who 
sleep as boys sleep? Farmers do. Fishermen do. 
Sailors do, Hunters and trappers do. All men do 
who live much out of doors, have little care, few 
luxuries, and much health. But how many law- 
yers, doctors, ministers, bankers, and millionaires 
would be glad to exchange some fame and a good 
deal of money for the sleep of thei * yhood! 

But this theme spreads out, and no time is left 
to tell the wonderful stories of the racings and chas- 
ings of nimble-footed boys ! 


af. 
; 





ABOUT DRESSING. 
ocennagpeclipcnigisinge 

THE REV. C. D. KELLOGG, 
a a a 


As to the garb of the body, as to the clothes we 
wear, God is “no respecter of persons.” He has the 
same place in His heart (though we sometimes give 
them a different seat) for the “ man with a gold ring, 
in goodly apparel,” and for the “ poor man, in vile 
raiment.” In God’s sight, linsey-woolsey is as good 
as broadcloth, and calico is fair as silk. God loves 
neatness, God is pleased with good taste. God 
demands cleanliness. These are the cardinal points 
of dress, If we have these, if we are neat and taste- 
ful and -clean, it makes no difference with God, 
though with us it often makes so much, how we are 


dressed. 
But though this is so, though God is no respecter 


of persons as to what we wear or as to how we 
are dressed ; He is a respecter of persons, examining 
carefully, scrutinizing deeply, searching through and 
through, in the great affairs of the soul. As to our 
bodies, it makes no difference in His sight how we 
are dressed; as to our souls, it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. He only accepts one garment. 
He will look with complacency only upon a robe of 
a certain texture and of a prescribed outline and 
form. There is only one that is fair and beautiful 
in His sight, only one that makes us look well before 
God, only one, clothed in which He will not cast 
us into outer darkness, the robe of righteousness, 
the “white raiment” we are counselled to obtain. 
To stand in that Presence, we must all be “ clothed 
upon ” of Christ. 

A few thoughts as to the way not to wear our 
heavenly garment, this raiment of righteousness, 
may not then be out of place. Weare never to re- 
gard this required robe, this clothing 6f the soul, as 
only a Sunday garment, or our dress for church. 
How many there are who thus put on their religion 
with their Sunday clothes in the morning when the 
bells begin to ring, and then when their peal is over 
and the day is past put away their religion with 
their clothes, in some bureau of the soul, all the week! 
Religious on Sundays. Christiansin church. Pious 
while they are not asleep twenty-four hours. Clothed 
upon of Christ as a Sunday-go-to-meeting dress. In 
contrast with this, this garment of the soul, this 
robe of righteousness, is raiment for every day. It 
is to worship in on Sundays and to work in on 
Mondays. This “ white raiment” will not lose its 
whiteness by contact with daily life. Fear not that 
it will soil. Wear it wherever you are. Fear not 
that it will become threadbare. Work in it all the 
while. And with all the work and effort of this 
busy life, with all its wear and tear, be assured that 
of this cloth, woven in God's own loom, the nap will 
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almost impregnable*health. Mumps, measels, chick- 


They danced on the surface of the bleod like bubbles 

| on a deep river. 
Boyhood sleep! deep, dark, dreamless 
tion! ! 





; ‘ . 
| e€n pox, whooping-cough, had a poor time with us. 


| garment of woe. 
apnihila-| of those who never talk about religion *but with a 
It needed no coaxing, but began promptly—| long face ; who tell you of their hopes and joys with 
never ran shallow or came up to the surface, All| flowing tears; who when they talk of Jesus always 


never wear off. 

Again, the raiment of the soul is not a mourning 
‘garb. We are not to wear it always as a sombre 
Weare not to be of the number 


cry. And so, in their spiritual experience, they al- 
ways dress in black and trim with crape. I think 
their unreasonableness is their sufficient rebuke. It 
is the blind man restored to sight, and employing 
his opening eyes for tears. It is the sick man crying 
because he is well. It is the dying man weeping 
and groaning because he is going to live. Never 
wear Christ as a mourning garment. Never put on 
the “ white raiment” as though it were black. 

And then we are not to wear our religion as a 


Jighting garb. Many there are who not only recog- 


nize the Church as belligerent, but as nothing if 
not belligerent. And so they bristle with points of 
doctrine and corners of creeds; so they fulminate 
their anathemas against error and heterodoxy. 
Whenever they come in contact with their brethren 
they take occasion to hurl the huge boulder, as the 
beginning of contention and strife, “If you do not 
believe as I do, you cannot be saved.” And so, in 
the same spirit, they take the curses and threaten- 
ings of the Word as goads, with which to drive the 
ungodly to the Cross. And then their theology is 
embraced in this, ‘‘ Be Christians or be damned, con- 
found you!” They have ‘vr gotten the word of Him 
who said, “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.” They are wearing Christ as a fighting 
garment—the white raiment as a garb of contention 
and strife. They are giving their own interpreta- 
tion to “I came not to bring peace, but a sword.” 
They are interpreting it as Perer did when he cut 
off Maucnvs’s ear. Let us for our instruction remem- 
ber the Master’s rebuke. Let us remember also that 
the spirit of contention and severity that would call 
down fire from heaven knows not what manner it is 
of. And wearing this garment of the soul as our 
dress for every day, wearing it as our garb of re- 
joicing and cheer, let us wear it also, in all our in- 
tercourse, as the raiment of peace, conciliation, and 
love, its warp and woof the intertwining threads of 
that “charity” which “thinketh no eyil,” and 
* hopeth all things.” 





THE BEING OF A GOD. 
— ee 

THE REV. T. WILLISTON. 
—_—__——. 


1. Something must have existed from eternity 
Why? Because, had there ever been a time when 
there was atsolutely nothing in existence, there could 
be nothing in existencenow. To say that nonentity, 
or the absence of all being, could give existence to 
something, is absurd. But something does now evist, 
and hence something must have always existed. 

2, All things that now exist, or that ever have, 
may be reduced to two—mind and matter. Ransack 
creation, and you can find nothing, think of nothing 
which may not be classed under one or the other of 
these two. If it be said that such things as motion, 
noise, &c., are neither mind nor matter, the answer 
is that they are simply effects caused by mind or 
matter, or else states in which they are sometimes 
found. Now since mind and matter are in fact the 
only existing things, it follows (see preceding thesis) 
that one or both of these are that “something that 
must have existed from eternity.” 

3. Matter cannot have existed from eternity. Why 
not? Because if it had, it would of necessity be 
absolutely independent—not subject to the control of 
either God or man. No higher independence can 
be conceived than that which results from eternal 
existence—the power to exist without any beginning, 
and, of course, without depending for existence on any 
other being or thing. And had matter and mind both 
existed from eternity, both would have been abso- 
lutely independent ; matter wholly independent of 
and on mind, and mind equally independent of and 
on matter. Now since matter is not independent, but 
subject to the control of mind, it has not and can. 
not have existed from eternity. Mind, therefore 
(being the only existing thing besides matter), is 
that something which has, andjwhich must have ex- 
isted from eternity. 

4. An uncaused, ever-existing mind must of neces- 
sity be, not only independent, but changeless, all- 
seeing, and all-powerful; in short, an infinite Mind. 
The power to exist uncaused, or without borréwing 
leave to exist, necessarily involves the po of 
these other attributes. Now, what ot her beiiig than 
the great I AM, whose “ understan ding is infinite,” 
“the Most High God,” “the Almigh ty,” “the King 
eternal,” ‘“ with whom is no variableness ”-~in short, 
the very God of the Bible—must be this “Mind 
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which has existed from eternity ?” 


A PEARL. 
> 
BY W. C. WILKINSON. 

—_—_ ~+»>—-—— 
Each heart is shrouded many-fold from all 
Save her own introspections, and the pure 
All-seeing. Nothing intereepts that sight, 
Watching the innermost deeps ; but clouds of sin, 
The false reflexes of her self-deceit, 
The uncertain shapes of passion and the ars 
Of Satan have some power to warp and sway 
‘The heart's self judgments; yet, the wish being strong, 
The interior eye can pierce these shroudings—search 
The heart of the heart, and know the last intent_ 
Oh, happy they, who. searching so, discern, 
In the still depths of spirit, the clear pearl 
Of a true thought to do the will of God! 


THE RUIN OF MEN OF GENIUS. 
sniainatiimaaitans 
NO. 5.—EDGAR ALLAN POE, 
—__~>———. 

We donot propose in the present paper to at- 
tempt a criticism of the literary productions of the 
unhappy poet whose life and character are to form 
the subject of our thoughts. Others far more com- 
petent for such atask have made their estimates of 
his genius, and have given these estimates to the 
world. That Por had genius none have doubted ; 
although, while some are enthusiasts about his poe- 
try, others refuse to assign him a place among the 
great poets of the age. For ourselves, we believe, 
with James Russert Lowe, that Por had “two 
of the prime qualities of genius—a faculty of vigor- 
ous yet minute analysis, and a wonderful fecundity 
of imagination.” Few can resist the weird fascina- 
tion of his Raven, which, read in solitude on a win- 
ter’s evening for the first time, casts, perhaps, a’‘more 
melancholy shade on the imagination than any other 
poem in the English language. Scarcely less power- 
ful in its ghostly influence upon the mind isthe poem 
which occurs in the Full of the House of Usher, and 
which Mr. LowE 1 says is “ perhaps the most beau- 
tiful of his poems.” The last verse of The Haunt- 
ed Palace fastens itself upon our memory with an 
almost terrible importunity : 

** And travellers now within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows, see 
Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody ; 
While, like a rapid ghastly river, 
Through the pale door, 


A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh—but smile no more.” ; 


“He was at all times,” says Dr. GriswoLp, “a 


dreamer dwelling in ideal realms—in heaven or hell | phim alone. 


—peopled with the creatures and the accidents of 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ee 


Poe's career might be that of any man who, with 
his mental and physical constitution, threw self- 


he should have sought to subjugate. 
It may be said of habitual drunkenness that, 


the disposition, it quickens into prominence and ac- 
tivity the latent, and, but for this habit, dormant 
evil. One who knew Poe intimately tells us that 
“Passion in him comprehended many of the worst 
emotions which militate against human happiness. 
You could not contradict him, but you raised quick 
choler; you could not speak of wealth, but his 
cheek paled with gnawing envy. The astonishing 
natural advantages of this poor boy—his beauty, 
his readiness, the daring spirit that breathed around 
him like a fiery atmosphere, had raised his constitu- 
tional self-reliance into an arrogance that turned his 
very claims to admiration into prejudices against 
him. Trascible, envious—bad enough, but not the 
worst, for these salient angles were all varnished over 
with a cold, repellant cynicism—his passions vented 
themselves in sneers. There seemed to him no moral 
susceptibility ; and, what was more remarkabie in a 
proud nature, little or nothing of the true point of 
honor. He had, to a morbid excess, that desire to 
rise which is vulgarly called ambition, but no wish 
for the estaem or the love of his species; only the 
hard wish to succeed—not shine, not serve—succeed, 
that he might have the right to despise a world 
which galled his self-conceit.” Thisisa harsh judg- 
ment ; but it seems, unhappily, substantiated by many 
of his acts and letters. Must we then conclude that 
our analysis of his character proves him only a mon- 
ster of ingratitude and scorn? Not so, for N. P. 
WI1LIs says of him, “As we knew him, his modesty 
and unaffected humility, as to his own deservings, 
were a constant charm to his character.” He calls 
him, from long personal intercourse, a “‘sad-mannered, 
winning, and refined gentleman,” and adduces let- 
ters to himself which “ sufficiently prove the 
existence of the very qualities denied to Mr. 
Por—humility, willingness to persevere, belief in 
another’s kindness, and capability of cordial and 
grateful friendship!” How are we to reconcile these 
contradictory estimates? Can such vices and con- 
trary virtues coexist in the nature of any one man? 
We believe that both portraits are accurate, the one 
presenting him as drink diabolized him, the other 
as he was and would have been when the demon let 
“With a single glass of wine,” we read, 
“his whole nature was reversed, the demon became 


his brain. He walked the streets, in madness or uppermost, and, though none of the usual signs of 
melancholy, with lips moving in indistinct curses, | jntoxication were visible, his will was palpably in- 
or with eyes upturned in passionate prayer (never for | sane.” His baseness, ingratitude, utter recklessness, 
himself, for he felt, or professed to feel, that he was| and want of principle must be set down to demoni- 
already damned) for their happiness who at the/| cal possession through drink, which has given his 
moment were objects of his idolatry; or, with his} ife the aspect of a frightful dream from which, 
glances introverted to a heart gnawed with anguish, | through God’s mercy awakening, though not in this 
and with a face shrouded in gloom, he would brave world, we may not doubt that the better nature has 
the wildest storms; and, all night, with drenched | ere now triumphed, and that the man, so bright in 


garments and arms beating the winds and rain, genius and aspiration, has, like the wanderer in the 
would speak as if to spirits that at such times only parable, “come to himself.” 


could be evoked by him from the Aidenn close by 


There are, and we suppose there ever will be, men 


whose portals his disturbed soul sought to forget) whose nervous system, like that of Por, is so acut ely 
the ills to which his constitution subjected him—| sensitive that alcohol, even in what to others would 
close by the Aidenn where were those he loved—| pe gn infinitesimal dose, causes a dethronement of 
the Aidenn which he might never see, but in fitful the will and an unhingement of the moral being. It 
glimpses, as its gates opened to receive the less fiery | i, asthe spark applied to gunpowder, and carries swift 
and more happy natures whose destiny to sin did not destruction to the unha>py victim, and desolation 


involve the doom of death. 

“He seemed, except when some fitful pursuit sub- 
jugated his will and engrossed his faculties, always 
to bear the memory of some controlling sorrow. The 
remarkable poem of The Raven was probably much 
more nearly than has been supposed, even by those 
who were very intimate with him, a reflection and 
an echo of hisown history. He was that bird’s 
+*___ unhappy master, whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster, till his songs one burden bore— 
Till the dirges of his hope that melanchuly burden bore 

Of ‘ never—never more.’” 

It is with the character of Por that our concern 
lies, and specially with that character as modified by 
the intemperance that killed him. It is reported that 
a new life of Por is in course of preparation in which 
an attempt will be made to relieve his character of 
its darkerlines. Would that there were any shadow 
of hope that such an attempt could be successful ! 
Already there have, here and there, been enthusias- 
tic magazine-writers who have sought by every de- 
vice of ingenuity and friendship to defend the parts 
of his life or to deny them. Even Mr. Lowet1, 
while Por was yet living, wrote a sort of apology 
forhim. His difficulty at St. Petersburg, he says, 
was “through want of support;” about his expul- 
sion from the University he is silent. He represents 
him as having “obtained a dismissal” from West 

Point, “on hearing of the birth of a son to his 
adopted father, by a second marriage, an event 
which cut off his expectations asan heir ;” and he 
mentions the fact that Mr. ALLAN left him nothing, 
without even a hint of the disgraceful cause of that 
generous benefactor’s repudiation of him. *Very dif- 
ferent is the account of these events as given by 
Dr, GRISWOLD in his memoir, a memoir the main ac- 
curacy of which has never been disproved, and which 
gives usno room to doubt that drink and dissipa- 
tion, acting upon the idiosyncracies of Por’s nature, 
were the causes of ali the miseriesof his miserable 
life, Far be it fromjus to speak harshly of the dead. 


i 


and dismay to the hearts of those who care for him. 
Little do men realize the fearful responsibility they 
assume when, in convivial greeting, they offer the 
wine-cup to one so unfortunately constituted. It is 
as though they placed the pistol or the razor in the 
hands of a maniac. The eye that was calm before, 
now glitters with a malignant and scornful fire; the 
heart that before was gentle and well-affected, now 
beats with tumultuous, God-upbraiding, and man- 
hating throbbings; the tongue but lately eloquent 
with the inspirations of beauty and of light is “set 
on fire of hell ;” and‘in place of the reason-gifted 
man the glass has conjured up a fiend whose scath- 
ing speech and frightful gestures make us shudder 
and be dumb. We may not criticise such natures 
by conventional rule. They are in God’s hand, who 
knows them when we do not, and loves them’ when 
the world has left them to the grave. Out of the 
depths they cry unto Him, and He hears their cry. 
Their blasphemies may be prayers to the Eternal and 
All-pitying Ear. As the darkness gathers round them 
at the last, and spectral shapes of horror grin at 
them out of an infernal world, the horrible pit in 
which thejr feet are sinking may prove an abyss of 
love, and, amid unearthly anguish and immortal 
grief, a voice, unheard by us, may whisper “ Peace! 
be still!” The soul, jarring and discordant, may be 
attuned afresh to join angelic choirs ; and could we 
see within the veil we might behold them, after 
“life’s fitful fever,” “sitting at the feet of Jesus 
clothed and in their right mind.” They will be 
judged in courts of omniscient and unchanging equi- 
ty by One whose.calm face was never disfigured by 
asneer. Butfor us who yet remain they have ina 
terrible handwriting bequeathed the lesson to treat 
reverently and carefully our immortal part lest rea- 
son, will, and conscience be as the forms within Por’s 
Haunted Palace that only 

rh more fantastically 
To a discorilant melody.” 


oe 





| 


control to the winds, and fed the baleful tendencies 


whilst it paralyzes and eclipses the native good of 


Por’s wasted life and miserable end are not a soli- 
tary instance of what drink can do in destroying 
intellect and life. We open, as we write this, a 
volume of Appleton’s Journal, and this is what we 
read under the date of June 19, 1869: “ Will the 
reader, before perusing this paragraph, turn to the 
poem in the present number, called ‘Only the 
Clothes that She Wore,’ and read it? It will strike 
him, probably, with awe when he learns that these 
tender and tragical lines only just foreshadowed the 
death of their author. They were, we believe, the 
last he ever penned. Within a few hours after part- 
ing from us, and receiving the price of his verses, he 
died from the effect of intemperance. This was 
| Saturday, the twenty-second of May. Mr. SHeEp- 
| HERD—this was his name—was well known as a con- 
tributor to the magazines, and as a writer of fluent 
and often excellent poems, and distinguished in cer- 
tain circles in New York as a representative Bohe- 
mian. He had wit, genius, and prepossessing man- 
|ners, but was ruined by his passon for drink. His 
literary industry was of the spasmodic kind, which 
lonly exhibited activity when he was pressed by 
want, and then he would rapidly indite a few stanzas 
or a brief sketch, and, hastening with it to some 
newspaper or periodical, sell it for what he could ob- 
tain. The poem to which we have already referred 
the reader} is marked by pathos and tenderness; it 
illustrates an incident full of tragical suggestions; 
and its whole mournful spirit may be accepted as a 
requiem for its author, as well as for the victim 
whose unknown fate it endeavors to imagine.” 

Who of us cannot recall some college friend, gift- 
ed above his fellows in wit, memory, and scholarship, 
of kindly heart, and open brow, and luminous eye, 
the hope, and pride, and envy of his fellows, whom 
drink has hurried into eternity, with a career dark- 
ened, blighted, and unfinished? “The sin of his 
youth was in his bones, and lay down with him in 
the dust.” 





LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN, 
pS Be Se 
THE REAL PRESENCE. 
——_- > —- 
Dear Editor: 

It is Sabbath evening. My wife and children are 
in bed. I have been sitting, I know not how long, 
by the glowing fire in my library, book in hand, yet 
neither reading, nor scarcely thinking, nor yet dream- 
ing, nor consciously meditating. Yet my brooding 
thoughts have not been quite in vain. And now, 
awakened at last, I have sat down to endeavor to 
put in form these wandering yet not wholly unfruit- 
ful thoughts. 

How did they begin ? 

The book in my hand recalls their origin. It is 
LEonARD W. Bacon’s [edition of Father Hyacinthe’s 
Discourses, a noble book, and, despite its fragmenta- 
riness, full of noble thoughts, of Christian thoughts. 
It has been our communion Sabbath. I took it up 
to read Father Hyacinthe’s address on the first com- 
munion of a converted Protestant lady in a Catholic 
church. What first sent me into the land of reverie 
and dreams was this paragraph. My book lies open 
to it still: 

‘Where (in Protestantism) is that Real Presence which 
flows from the sacrament as from a hidden spring, like a 
river of peace, upon the true Catholic, all the day long, | 
gladdening and fertilizing all his life. This Immanuel— 
God with us—awaited you in our Church, and in that sacra- 
ment which so powerfully attracted you, even when you but 
half believed it. In your own worship, as in the ancient 
synagogue, you found naught but types and shadows; they 
spoke to youof reality, but did not containit; they awakened 
your thirst, but did not quench it; weak and empty rudi- 
ments which have no longer the right to rest, sigce the veil 


of the temple has been rent asunder and eternal realities 
been revealed.” 


If [thought Father Hyacinthe were right I should 
turn Roman Catholic. And it is but just to say that 
our minister this morning confirmed him. He took 
away the substance. He left us only a‘type, a 
shadow. . The sermon, the communion service which 
followed it, and the book have strangely mingled in 
my reverie. I will not undertake to disentangle 
them. 

The sermon was in the words—* Do this in re- 
membrance of me.” It was a doctrinal sermon. I 
am not sure that it might not have been a useful one 
in the sixteenth century. It was a sermon against 
Romanism and Lutheranism and High Church Epis- 
copacy. The minister told us what were the various 
doctrines of the communion. He analyzed them and 
dismissed them one after another. He showed very 
conclusively, to us Protestants, that the Romanists 
are wrong, to us Presbyterians that the Episcopalians 
are wrong, to us who are open communionists that 
the close communionists are wrong. As there does | 
not happen to be either Romanist, Episcopalian, or 
Close Communionist in our congregation, I cannot 
say how efficacious his arguments would have been 
if addressed to any one who was in previous doubt 
as to his conclusions. Then he proceeded to ex- 
pound what he termed the rational and Scriptural 
doctrine of communion. It is, he told us, simply a 
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ences are forgotten, and the nation is one in the sa- 
cred presence of death, so in the other creeds and 
doctrines vanish, and the Church of Christ appears 
at the foot of Calwary as one in Christ Jesus.” 

Mr. WHeatos asked me, as we came out of church, 
if the sermon was not a magnificent one. I evaded 
the question. Iwas obliged to confess to myself 
that it was unsatisfactory. If I were obliged to 
choose between the Protestantism of Rev. Mr. Arras 
and the Romanism of Father Hyacinthe, I should 
choose the latter. 

I forgot to say that Mr. Ayres isa theological 
student, not yet ordained. So the communion wa; 
not administered by him. Father Hyatt adminis. 
tered it. FatherHyatrt is an old,old man. He has 
long since retired from active service, having worn 
out his best days here at Wheat-hedge, in years nov 
long gone by. A little money left him by a parish. 
oner, and a few annual gifts from old friends among 
his former people, are his means of support. His 
hair is white as snow. His hands are thin, his body 
bent, his voice weak, his eyesight dim, his ears but 
half fulfil their office; his mind even shows signs of 
the weakness and wanderings of old age; but his 
head is young, and I verily believe he looks forward 
to the hour of his release with hopes as high and 
expectations as ardent as those with which in col- 
lege he anticipated the hour of his graduation. This 
was the man, patriarch of the Church, who has lived 
to see the children he baptized grow up, go fort! 
into the world, many die and be buried; who has bap- 
tized the second and even the third generation, and 
has seen Wheat-hedge grow from a cross-roads to a 
flourishing village; who, this afternoon, perhaps fo: 
the last time—I could not help thinking so as I sa‘ 
in church—interpreted to us the love of Christ as it 
is uttered to our hearts in this most sacred and hal 
lowed of all services. Very simply, very gently, 
quite unconsciously, he refuted the cheerless doctrine 


| of the morning sermon, and pointed us to the Prot 
| estant doctrine of the Real Presence. Do you ask me 


what he said? Nothing. 
he spoke. 
A few tender, loving, reverential words, as he 
broke the bread. Three minutes of silyer speech, 
the rest of the service a golden silence. But those 
few words were radiant with the presence and the 
love of a present, a risen, a living Saviour. It was 
not of the Christ that died, but of the Christ that 
now lives, and intercedes, and guides, and preserves, 
and saves, he spoke, with voice feeble with old age, 
but strong with love. And as he spoke, it seemed 
to me, I think it seemed to all of us, that the Christ 
he to loved so much and served so faithfully 
was close at hand, near and ready to bless us all, not 
with a memory only, but with a Real Presence, the 
more real because unseen. And I thought how, of 
old time, He appeared in the breaking of bread to 
the disciples whose eyes were golden. And I thought 
of Trennyson’s Holy Grail, and how often, in our 
modern life, Galahad and Percivale kneel at the 
same shrine, and how often what is but a memorial 
service to the one affords a beatific vision of a liy- 
ing and life-giving Lord to the other. 
‘* And at the sacring of the mass, I saw 

The holy elements alone, but he 

‘Saw yenomore? I, Galahad, saw the Grail, 

The Holy Grail, descend upon the shrine : 

I saw the fiery face as of a child 

That smote itself into the bread, and went, 

And hither am I come; and never yet 

Hath what thy sister taught me first to see, 

This holy thing, failed from my side ?’ ” 
Ah, yes! Father Hyacinthe is mistaken: and our 
Protestant theology is often mistaken, too. There 
is more in our communion than is capable of a purely 
rational interpretation; an experience which the 
reason can neither understand nor interpret, a Real 
Presence, the more real because it is not corporal. 
When, O mother! you stood by the side of your little 
one’s corpse, though body was there and blood was 
there, there was no real presence of the departed 
boy. It is not in body and blood that Rea! 
Presence is, but in the spirit which the eye sces not, 
in the love which only the heart feels. There is in 
the true communion more than a memory of the 
past or a hope of the future; there isa realization o! 
a glorious present. 
And you who are privileged to distribute thes 
emblems of Christ’s love, which we receive at you! 
hands, believe me, that the communion never reacli 
es its highest end save when you interpret it to us 
thus, not merely as the flower-strown grave of a 
dead past, but as a Mount of Transfiguration, where- 
on we talk with a living, an ascended Saviour. Be- 
lieve me, your simplest interpretations are the best. 
The communion-table is not a place for many words. 
We care not much for the ambassador when we talk 
face to face with the king. The apostle may wel 
keep silence when the Master is present. We wan‘ 
no doctrinal disquisition, no labored argument, no 
elaborate arabesque fancies,no impassioned appeal 
even. A few simple words—thé fewer, the simpler 
the better; then silenee, that we may commune for 
ourselves with the Real Presence. At the commun 
ion-table we want no other message than that which 


It was by his silence that 


] 





memorial service. It simply commemorates the past. 
“As,” said he, “every year, the nation gathers to| 
| strew flowers upon the graves of its patriot soldiers, 
| 80 this day the Christian Church gathers to strew 
| with flowers of love and praise the grave of the Cap- 





| tain of our salvation. As in the one actall differ-| Wheat-hedge, N. Y. 


a voice from on high whispers in our hearts, “This 
is my beloved Son, hear ye Him.” He that best 
interprets that to us best administers the com- 
munion. 
Yours, &c., 

Larcus. 
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SONNET. 





As, in dim woodlands, ere one rosy ray , 

Calls forth the birdling from its mossy nest, 
Some fine, foregoing influence of the day 
Allures sweet music from the songster’s breast, 
And in the dusk it murmurs dreamily ; 

Thus, oft, ere morning cometh, murmur we, 
Snatches of song we warble in unrest, 

Snatches of olden hymns, whose music quaint 
Some martyr fired—or cheer’d some dying saint— 
Lyrics which haunt the universal heart, 
Whatever creeds of intellect divide, 
Whateverjoys elate or ills betide: 

So through our lives let the dear music glide, 
Till discords die, till shadows shall depart ! 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN IN THE Q@CU- 
MENICAL COUNCIL. 
<< e- 


BY THE REV. T. O. R. KEATINGE, D. D. 
——-<————— 


CARDINAL CULLEN. 


Cardinal Pau CuLLEN, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and leader of the Irish Roman 
episcopate, was born in Ireland, 1805. He early let 
his native country for Rome, where he was educated 
at the Irish College. He acquitted himself with dis- 
{inction, and was ordained priest. Powerful interest 
obtained for him a post in the chancellory of the Vat- 
ican, where, for fifteen years, he regulated Irish Ro- 
man Catholic affairs. His reputation as a theologian 
was greatly increased by a disputation which he 
held before the Pope, Grecory XVI, and Cardinals. 
He was created a D. D., and a marble tablet in the 
most fulsome, laudatory style was erected in the 
Propaganda to record the event. It may still be 
seen on the main staircase of that college. On the 
death of Dr. Croty, Archbishop of Armagh, the 
bishops being unable to agree as to his successor, the 
Pope, Pius IX, appointed Dr. CULLEN motu proprio. 
This was Feb. 20,1850. Finding, however, that the 
country district of Armagh, remarkable only for 
bucolic priests and fighting electors, was unsuited to 
his talents, highly adapted to court and city, he ob- 
tained permission to resign the see, which is prima- 
tial, for the secondary see of Dublin. 

Dr. CULLEN here encountered the witty and learned 
Archbishop WuATELy, who had thrown the whole 
weight of his power into the mixed-school question. 
A series of text-books had been drawn up by him 
with the concurrence of Dr. Murray, the predeces- 
sorof Archbishop CULLEN, aman of mild and kind- 
ly disposition, which were supposed inoffensive both 
to Catholics and Protestants. About this time, the 
famine raged in Ireland, and the benevolent in the 
sister country were appealed to foraid. The assist- 
ance took the place of food, chiefly soup. It is said 
that certain injudicious and unchristian persons ac- 
tually insisted ona recantation of Romanism as a 
condition of food. This has always been denied by 
the Protestants, though there is certainly some 
ground for the allegation. Archbishop CULLEN and 
Dr. Jonny MacHaueg, always distinguished by vio- 
lent anglophobia, used this fact or fiction to arouse 
unimosity against the Protestants. The common- 
school system was severely censured, and the long- 
continued crusade against it has lately ended in a 
threat to excommunicate all those who should send 
their children. Although nothing is aimed at by 
the National Board of Education but the imparting 
of a sound education, the cry of Dr. CuLLEN has 
always been that a design is afoot to proselytize. 

His argument is, better have no education at all 
than a Protestant one. In this spirit he has insti- 
tuted a Roman Catholic University in Dublin, which 
tor some time enjoyed the distinguished presidency 
ot Dr. Jouxn Henry Newman. Ultramontane as he 
18, however, he did not attain to Dr. CULLEN’s stand- 
ard, and he resigned to make way for Monsignor 
Wooptock, who is remarkable for nothing in par- 
ticular except the most complete subserviency to the 
A rchbishop. Not long ago, Dr. CULLEN was creat- 
ed a Cardinal, being the first Irish bishop that has 
enjoyed this honor since the Reformation. A more 
liberal policy being adopted at the Viceregal court 
and the Mansion House, invitations were extended 
to Cardinal CuLnen. Not but that he could have 
obtained the entrée previously and due recognition 
of his status as an Archbishop, but he demanded 
equality, if not precedence, of Archbishop Wuate- 


LY, which could not be conceded. The understand- 
Ing being that Archbishop TrRENcH would be absent, 
Cardinal CULLEN appeared as the guest of the Lord 


Mayor in his scarlet robes. Much consternation was 
created, and one ultra-Protestant brought the matter 
before Parliament. Since that, the Cardinal has 
been received by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
With great distinction. The Cardinal's passive obe- 
dience to the Holy See is most pronounced. The 
authority of the Church is to him paramount. On 
one occasion this was amusingly exhibited. In a 
lengthy pastoral, he assumed to correct modern as- 
‘ronomy and the theory of GALILEo by the erroneous 
‘teas of medizval theologians, asserting flatly that 
‘Qe great astronomer’s theory was to be rejected be- 
“ause condemned by the Papacy, and that the earth 
wastnmobile. In theology he is of the narrowest 
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made eccleciastic. As NApoLEon said of his army, 


tion can take place is by blind obedience to Rome. 


sound reasoning. 
thought, and are as amusingly anti-English as the 
works of M. Micue.et. He used to be, years ago, 
a very able preacher. Heis now growing feeble, 
and some time ago was laid by with an attack that 
threatened his life. He has generously aided his 
poorer nephews in their career. Oneof them, Mon- 
signor Moran, is his secretary. He possesses the 
entire confidence of the Pope, and, in addition to 
being the referee and mouthpiece of the Irish bish- 
ops, will, in all probability, guide the decisions of 
the Irish-American episcopate, every member of 
which is ultramontane, like him, and thoroughly 
in accord with him on his great hobby, no mixed 
schools. 





ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 


There is a knight in fable of whom it is written : 
‘t Faith unfaithful made him falsely true.” 


He had plighted his fealty to what he knew was 
wrong, yet he felt bound to keep both. His honor, 
therefore, stood rooted in dishonor. This being an 
age in which people are permitted to speak out, while 
observing a modest reticence notwithstanding, it 
is allowable to define a public character faithfully 
even when the terms may be severe. “ By their 
Fruits ye shall know them” is a divine standard of 
criticism. The Roman controversialists, such as Fa- 
ther Borrana, an ecclesiastical charlatan, who is 
puffed by his confréres as a learned man, while they 
know he is composed only of literary scraps, and is 
chiefly remarkable for his ability in garbling quota- 
tion, falsifying history, and converting the negative 
into the aflirmative. Such men delight in heaping 
terms of opprobrium on opponents, and abusing what 
they cannot answer. We believe that a bare narra- 
tive of facts perfectly unadorned is far more telling. 
The Jesuit we have named is the friend and collabora- 
teur of the prelate whose name stands at the head 
of this paper. Indeed, ‘the @oked history of his Lord- 
ship’s last pastoral is said to have been prepared by 
him. We can only regret that so gifted a person has 
so mentally degraded himself as to be afraid of 
facts. If any writer in this journal should seriously 
attempt to show that Major Anprg, far from being 
favorable to the English, was a devoted ally of WAsH- 
INGTON and the Americans, what would be thought, 
first, of his knowledge of history; second, of the 
editor who allowed him to publish it through his 
paper? This is an exact counterpart of the case of 
Father Borrata and Archbishop Manning. It is 
matter of history, and altogether ceases to be matter 
of speculation or doubt, that Pope Honorrus was 
condemned for heresy by a general council, and that 
he, ex cathedrd, as an Infallible Pope, did issue a 
letter approving the Monothelite fiction, condemned 
as “ damnable and detestable heresy” by the third 
Council of Constantinople, A. D. 680. Thisis positively 
a more incontrovertible fact than any of the assump- 
tions of Rome founded on the decretals of the pseudo 
IstpoRE. Theseare admitted to be forgeries by Homan 
writers, but the canonicity of the Councils alluded 
to and the letter of Honorrus have never been im- 
pugned. Yet, at this time of day, it is sought to 
prove that Honortus was orthodox and never con- 
demned for heresy. The acrobatic: evolutions of 
Roman casuists are well known to us, but this is 
positively startling. Nevertheless, Archbishop Man- 
NtnG endorses it, the leading spirit of the English 
ultramontanes. 


This distinguished prelate is the son of Wm. MAn- 
NinG, Esquire, merchant and Member of Parliament. 
He was born in London 1810, and educated at Har- 
row, whence he proceeded to Baliol College, 
Oxford. He took his degree, and a double first in 
1830, and was elected fellow and tutor of “Merton 
College. Oxford at this period contained a number 
of famous men. The reaction from the dead-mist spir- 
ituality which had long ago produced Wesleyanism 
now took the shape of an approach toward the pre- 
Reformation period. The men involved in it were JoHN 
Henry Newmans, Dr. Pusgy, Isaac WILBERFORCE, 
HvrRotp, FarnpE, Warp, PALMER, FFOULKES, 
Faser, Kesxe, etc. The tracts, which had for aim 
a reconciliation of the teaching of the Anglican 
Church with Rome, commenced. From them the 
party derived the name of Tractarians, Henny Ep- 
WARD Mannine, as select preacher of the University, | 





*hool of ultramontanism, and his administrative 


talent is so great that he has managed as Papal Leg- | has answered. Five years later, during which he 
ate to repress all liberal tendencies in the Irish | hadadopted Tract 90, advocating Transubstantiation, 
branch of the Roman Church. He is loyal to the| he was made Vicar of Levington, and subsequently 
English government, though regarding its posses-| Archdeacon of Chichester. When this took place 
sion of Ireland as a usurpation, Following the key- | he was gradually becoming inoculated with Romish 
note of the Vatican, he has unsparingly denounced | theology: _ It ended in his secession from the Church 
the Fenian conspiracy, and its leaders detest him as | of England 1851. He was ordained a Roman priest, 
much as they do the Queen. In disposition the Car- | and became a semi-monk in the house of the Oblates 
dinal is humane and kingly. I have heard numer- | of St. CHARLES Borromeo, Bayswater. He eventually 
ous highly credible accounts of his benevolence to | became their superior, and Provost of Westminster, 
struggling students. He is an example of the self- | and Monsignor, and a D.D. of the Pope’s creation. 
On the death of Cardinal Wiseman, the nobility, 
“The private often carries the field-marshal’s baton in | clergy, and laity of the Romish Church in London 
his knapsack ;” so it may be said, a boy may leave| united in petitioning for the appointment of Dr. | cause I think there is something very important involved 
Ireland aided by the alms of the charitable to reach | Taomas Grant, Bishop of Southwark, to the nomi- | in it. 

Rome, and he may return a bishop ora cardinal. | nal primacy. 
But to-day the only way by which such a transforma- | Christian, without an atom of bigotry, a most hard- 
working, self-denying bishop, thoroughly in earnest, 
The Cardinal is the author of several pastorals not| but most humble and unassuming. He had not 
remarkable for elegance of diction, good English, or | written a fulsome laudation of the temporal power. 
But they contain rough, vigorous | He had not the favor of the lunatic Monsignor TaL- 
Bot, who, when his brain was tottering, was actually 
consulted on every appointment in England and 
Consequently the petition was ignored, 
and Dr. MANNING was nominated. Up to this point 
in his history, the public had heard but little of him. 
Esteemed at Oxford by men of high position as 
gentle, courtly, and urbane, who could foresee the 
acrimony, prejudice, and unfairness that were ready 
to crop up the moment he grasped a crozier? Very 
polite, certainly, very polite; but, to use his own 


America. 


phrase, a sword wreathed in myrtle. 


each other, thus : 


University Sermons. Vols. I-IV. 
Thoughts on the Unity of the 
hurch. 


Workings of the Holy Ghost. 
Temporal Power of the Pope. 
Reunion of Christendom. 





The parallel may be carried still further. 


to Rome. 
plainly. 


her bishops and priests lack culture. 
is a finished courtier. 
STONE, and intimate with NorTHcore. 


carry the infallibility by acclamation. 


and count on a hearty welcome. 


to which he aspires. 
this story. 


Canons. 
and sent in cards. 


postors. 
and a very awkward silence ensued. 
wearisome, so the Bishop of Chichester asked : 
“How am I to address you? 
NING ?” 
“Not yet,” replied his ci-devant Archdeacon. 
“ Oh ‘” 

Another distressing pause. 


asked Dr. GILBERT. 


needed none. ; 
The Bishop continued : 





of Rome, which nothing that he has written since 


But Dr. Grant is merely a good 


Contrast the luminous, learned analysis of the 
works of his preapostasy with those he has since 
written. We have had nothing but boastful assertion 
which is never supported by a vestige of proof, 
couched in the finest English, but full of gall and 
bitterness. We will put the writings of H. E. Man- 
ninG, Archdeacon of Chichester, against those of H. 
E. Mannie, Archbishop of Westminster, to refute 


Protestant. oman. 
Rule of Faith. Lectures on the Grounds of 
Holy Baptism. Faith. 


plainly evident that Dr. Mannrne has sold himself 

The Rey. E. 8. Frovtkes tells him so 
He is but the creature of the Curia, to 
whom a thought of disobedience is a mortal sin. 


He is useful to Rome because his antecedents intro- | dertake to say that I preach the whole nature of God. 
duced him into the best English society. Generally 


Cardinal Max- | they were fair specimens of human nature, 


“Have you had any food,my Lord Archbishop ?” 


MANNING seemed surprised, and replied that he 


“I thought you might like to lunch: But if you 
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LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
——<———— 


Fripay Evenine, Jan. 14, 1870. 


I receive letters, written in a kind and fraternal spirit, 
from my brethren in the ministry, asking whether I do 
not make a disproportionate exhibition, in my preach- 
ing, of the love principle, and of the elements of hope 
and courage, and inquiring if it would not be more 
profitable to preach terror and the law, and requesting 
me to explain why I do not. 


I will make a few brief statements on that point, be- 


I may say, preliminarily, that, as it seems to me, men 
should do that work, in the age in which they live, for 
which they are qualified by their organization. If God 
ordains a man to be a poet, he should do his life’s work 
asa poet. If hejs ordained to be an inventive engineer, 
it is foolish for him to attempt to be anything else. 
What he does should be done through that equipment 
which God gave specially to him. If a man is organ- 
ized to be an abstract, philosophical reasoner, that fact 
indicates what his true sphere is; and it would be very 
foolish to say to such a man, ‘‘ Why do you not write 
sentimental stories? Why do you always deal in such 
abstruse philosophical problems? Do not you think it 
would be better for you to write sonnets?” He would 
say, ‘‘I cannot write sonnets. I am made to think.” 
Another man is made to collect knowledge. All his 
aptitudes are in that direction. And it would be very 
foolish to say to him, ‘“‘ Why do you not, instead of 
reading and collecting other men’s thoughts, originate 
thoughts of your own?” He would say, ‘‘I have not 
an organization which fits me for doing it. I work 
with those faculties that have been given me.” 

Suppose a man should say to a bee, ‘‘ My friend Bee, 
what is the reason you fly all over the meadow collect- 
ing the honey which you are so busily laying up in 
your house? Why do you not make the honey in your 
house, and save yourself the trouble of going out after 
it ?” 

Now, the Lord made me, I think, susceptible, in an 
unusual degree, to a sense of the fulness of the divine 
nature in the direction of generosity, magnanimity, 
mercy, and, above all, love. I received a hereditary 


It is theology ; and in the earlier periods of my ministry I 


preached everything alike; but from that time to this, 
as my nature has developed, I have preached more and 
more that which God gave me a sensibility to perceive 
in the divine nature, and that which I have found to be 
the most natural and satisfactory tome. I do not un- 


Who does? Ido not undertake to say that I preach the 


Dr. MANNING whole round circle of the Gospel knowledge of the di- 
He is the friend of Guap-| Vine nature. 


I knowI donot. But I do undertake to 


He seeks to | say that, while I recognize the great elements of con- 
popularize Romanism by patronizing popular insti-| Science and law and penalty, I am not conscious of 
tutions, such as temperance societies, literary so- | ything in myself that adapts me to being an expositor 
cieties, etc. He must, having always been a high- of those elements. . te 
spirited English gentleman, recoil from the grovelling anpearvabegompegpeer ad name tove sy fate 
meanness and flunkyism inseparable from the Curia. 
It is reported by “Janus” that he will propose to 
It. is highly 
probable. No one knows better the danger of arguing 
it. Dr. MANNING is not on terms with the more 
liberal Dr. Newman. The “ Apologia” by no means 
suited him. His views are of the narrowest shade 
of ultramontanism. The large number of pious, 
learned, and devoted men he knows to be in the| preached of God. I recognize my one-sidedness—my 
Church of England, he holds will be saved, if saved | partiality. I simply mean to do the will of God as He 
at all, through invincible ignorance. He is as great a | has equipped me to do it. 
devotee of the Virgin as Licuor1, who places the | best of my ability, to present that side of the divine na- 
will of the Divine Saviour under her control. To | ture which is attractive and beautiful to me, and which 
his clergy he is arrogant and supercilious. In the I have been endowed with the means of presenting. 

late Cardinal WisEman’s time, any priest could call 
Now they must the life of the Lord J esus Christ, I do not see that He 
write for permission to call, and state their business one Se ae ey ee ee ee 
to Dr. MANNING’s secretary, “with bated breath and kindness. There was one class of persons towhom He 
whispering humbleness;” then, if he chooses, the 
Archbishop will allow them to kiss his hand. His 
slavish adulation of the Papacy has but one solution. 
It is the only way nowadays to the Cardinalate, 


I’not only recognize them, but 


that inclines me to dwell uponthem. But, on the other 
hand, no sooner do my thoughts turn to that side of the 
divine nature of which I have so often spoken than 
they flame, and my heart is on fire. I cannot preach 
the aspects of God toward which I am naturally drawn, 
too much, or too long, or too variously. And I preach 
those aspects because it is given me to preach them. I 
have not said, nor do I wish to be understood as saying, 
that I consider these to be all that can or should be 


I endeavor, according to the 


With these statements, let me say, that when I read 


addressed Himself with thunder. To men who were so 
high in life, and so thoroughly developed, that they 
had no excuse of ignorance, but who were hard, who 
were without human sympathy, who sympathized with 
the Church and with doctrine, but not with men—to 


Some time ago the author | them He said, ‘Woe! Woe! Woz!” But point me, if 
of Lives of the Archbishops, Dean of the town of 


which MANNING was once Archdeacon, related to me | ciated themselves With the Lord Jesus Christ, He did 
He had it from Bishop Gizpert. Dr. 
MANNING and Monsignor TaLBot visited the Cathe- 
dral and were politely shown over by one of the | and robbers; take the taxgatherers, the odious publi- 
They then proceeded to the Bishop’s palace | © 
The venerable Bishop rightly in- | &Ye terror. , 
terpreted the visit asa desire to flaunt his new mitre | * his bosom such persons, in order that He might, by 
before his eyes, and, though usually most courteous, 
felt a little piqued at a man who has frequently de- 
nounced English bishops as little better than im- 
He received the Roman dignitaries stiffly, 
It was getting 


you can, to a single instance in which, when they asso- 


not present to men the side of tenderness. 
Take those who were the lowest—take the very thieves 


and find, if you can, where He held up to their 
See if, in every instance, He did not bring 


the warmth of his sympathy, develop in them a feeling 
of gentleness and love. 
Take his disciples. Unmannered, ignorant, ill- 
assorted, quarrelsome men they were. We see them 
disputing by the way, falling out with the villagers, 
seeking to gratify an inordinate ambition, and exhibit- 
ing unlovely qualities in various ways. In other words, 
But where 
was there ever a single act of severity on the part of 
the Master toward them. Where did He ever make 
them quake and shiver as he depicted to them the ter- 
rors of the law? On the other hand, with what per- 
sonal affection and exquisite gentleness did He lead 
them out when He saw their sordid, vulgar selfishness ! 
How did He teach them? After supper He girded Him- 
self with a towel, and called for a basin of water, and 
went round and washed the feet of those rude, coarse 
men. And when they protested against it, as a thing 
not to be permitted, He persisted that they should let 


delivered sermons refuting the preposterous claims | won't take suy réfreshment, I think we have no fur-| Him doit; snd then He said, “I, your recognized Lord 
ther business to detain us. Good morning!” 





| and Master, have done this to you, that ye may do the 
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same to one another—that, is, that ye may serve one 
another in love and gentleness.” 

Go still further than that. Look at the course of our 
Saviour at the marriage in Cana of Galilee. Marriage 
eccasions then were festive in the highest degree, the 
participants in them giving themselves up to pleasure 
and frolic through the night and through the day; and 
yet, He did not put on a sombre face, and frown upon 
their hilarity ; nor did he drop a word which showed 
that he was displeased. On the contrary, He helped 
out their festivity by creating wine for the occasion, 
making Himself aman among men, and addressing 
Himself to their confidence and sympathy and love. 

Go with Him to the family of Marrna and Mary and 
Lazarus, in Bethany, where He loved tobe. Inall His 
association with the sisters and the brother, was there a 
single instance in which He dealt harshly with them ? 

Do you recollect a single case, aside from that of the 
Pharisees, in which the Lord did not address Himself to 
the confiding side of human nature, during His whole 
ministry? I cannot remember one. The impression 
produced upon my mind from reading the history of 
Christ again and again—from studying it, indeed, late- 
ly, with great minuteness—is, that, with this single ex- 
ception, He was always mild and gentle in His inter- 
course with men. If my Lord and Saviour lived in 
Brooklyn, and He were present with me now, I think 
He would inspire me with an ideal of purity, and jus- 
tice, and equity, higher than any human being ever in- 
spired me with. I think He would inspire me with a 
high sense of noble manliness. I believe I could live 
with the Lord Jesus in the same dwelling, year in and 
year out, and that He never would pierce me through 
with one severe word—that He never would hold up 
before me one single element of terror. I believe, in 
other words, that if I were associated with the Lord 
Jesus Christ in social life, He would act upon me from 
His highest nature—from His love and gentleness. I 
believe that if we were in His actual bodily presence, 
we should find Him the most engaging, the most for- 
bearing, the most sympathizing, the most humane 
being that we ever knew on earth. We should feel, 
if He were with us, that there never was a man so 
eminent as He in the things which make manhood 
beautiful. 

Now, I cannot bear to see men who have such a 
Friend, and such friendship, condition Christ as they 
do. There is a certain sense, to be sure, in which my 
children depend upon obedience for pleasure at my 
hands; and yet, I help them, both punitively and other- 
wise, to obey. My little children are helped to obey 
by my character and experience, and by my forethought 
and management. I take them up with all their way- 
wardness, and in the sum total of their imperfections, 
and they are dear to me, not because I see that they are 
walking in the line of exact purity and exact truth. I 
see the ebullition of their.temper; I see how pride 
works in them here and vanity there; 1 see an unsub- 
dued self-indulgence working in them; but I do not 
say that I will make these children happy on condition 
that they will restrain all these wrong tendencies, and 
develop themselves in the line that I have laid down 
for them. I say to myself: ‘It is for me to bring 
them up to aright standard of life and conduct.” I 
take them with all their faults, feeling, ‘‘ It is my busi- 
ness to work those faults out of them.” ‘‘ Work out 
your own salvation,” says the apostle; ‘‘ for it is God 
which worketh in you, to will and to do of His good 
pleasure.” 

T love to think of One who.is more interested in me 
than I am in myself, or than I am in my children. I 
love to preach a Saviour who comes to the infirm, the 
sinful, the needy soul, and is an ever-present help in 
time of need. That is the Saviour whom I find in the 
New Testament. That is the Saviour whom I preach. 
That is the Saviour by whom I live, by whom ‘thou- 
sands and thousands innumerable have lived, and with 
whom they now consort in the land of glory. 

Ido not wish to be understood as saying that our 
Master did not teach an element of retribution. He 
did that very clearly, and in a Striking manner. The 
New Testament doctrine of future punishment is 
taught by no one else so terribly as by the Saviour. I 
am speaking now, not of the doctrines which He 
taught, but of His personal intercourse with men. 

I do not deny that there may be cases in which mere 
gentleness ‘is not sufficient; but this latter element is 
one that you do not need to use on purpose. You can- 
not help using it. You are too full of it anyhow. 
Everybody uses it. It is used disproportionately in the 
pulpit. Men think that I preach too much love, and 
that it would be better if I peached a little more of the 
other element ; and I think it would be a great deal 
better if they preached a great deal more love andsa 
great deal less of the other element. What the world 
wants, above everything else, is kindness. 

If*men wanted combativeness, there is a good sup- 
ply of that element in the world. I have considerable 
that I have not used up yet! But that is not what is 
needed. There is such a thing as righteous indigna- 
tion ; but that is an element so sublime that I do not 

think many men are capable of rising into it. It 
transcends all ordinary human experience. We must 
not therefore mistake combativeness for righteous in- 
dignation. At any rate, you may be sure that you will 
be far more likely to err on the side of severity than 
on the side of kindness. And be assured that it is far 
aun ak a direction of the benign than in the 
preg ay € malign feelings. Long-suffering, 
this neitias — and Teadiness to forgive—these are 
abies you should cultivate. They are qual- 
» tour thousand years ago, were declared to 
belong to the character of God - himself. And 
haye rolled by without obliterating the blessed truth 
that God is one that is attempti owe 
lovine i o pting to save the world by 
ig it, and that He cave His Son to di : 
than that it should . on to die for it rather 
3 Perish, It is through the Joye of 
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Christ that the world has made progress, and is making 
progress. And while we are not to throw justice out 
of the account, we are to leave it in the back-ground, 
while love flames forth with undiminished lustre. 








CHILLING WORTH ON CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 
—_—_—_—. 

In CuiiumNéwortn’s great work he discusses the 
always vital question as to the grounds of religious 
certitude. How are we to know the truth in relig- 
ion? In what basis must faith rest ? Who or what 
is the arbiter of religious opinion? This is the great 
issue between him and his Romanist opponent. Kxort 
maintains the infallible authority of the Church ; while 
C. argues that the Bible, and the Bible only, is the 
rule of faith, and the religion of Protestants. The 
controversy, however, was not ended by merely ar- 
guing that the Bible, and not the Church, is the source 
of religious truth; for the question then comes up: 
How is the voice of the Bible to be determined? Ad- 
mitting Scripture to be the rule of faith, how are we 
to know the meaning of Scripture? It is the discus- 
sion of this question in which CuILLiIncworTH shows 
his great strength, and has done the most useful ser- 
vice. ‘Here, where the real difficulfy lies, he has 
cleared up the question, and settled it in the only way 
in which it can ever be consistently settled by Protes- 
tants.” He dispeses of the question of religious certi- 
tude by confining it to the things, truths, and beliefs nec- 
essary to salvation, and by maintaining, secondly, that 
the only proper, valid, and necessary objects of relig- 
ious belief are a few great facts or principles, which 
are plainly revealed, and that nothing is necessary to 
be believed but what is plainly revealed. What lies 
beyond these essential truths must be either, in its very 
nature, uncertain, or, in its practical bearing, unimpor- 
tant. Religious certitude, as to things necessary, can 
be reached by every honest, truth-loving heart and 
mind with the Scriptures before it. Where such certi- 
tude is impossible, it is not necessary; God does not 
require it. In sundry forms, and repeatedly, Cumuinc- 
wortTu affirms essential truth to be that which isnecessary 
to be believed in order to salvation, and that it is suffi- 
cient for man’s salvation to believe that the Scripture 
is true, and contains all things necessary for salvation, 
and to do his best endeavor to find and believe the true 
sense of it. 

The only creed or system of belief which offers any 
basis of reunion must be, according to CHILLING WwortH, 
a short and simple one, such as that which is known 
as the Apostles’ Creed. He says, and repeats it often, 
that it would be of the utmost importance and advan- 
tage for the Christian world if men would recognize 
the adequacy of such a short and simple creed as this, 
or an equivalent, and hold all beyond as mere matters 
as to which they may differ. There appears to him no 
other prospect of Christian union. 

“For this is most certain,” he says: ‘‘that to reduce 
Christians to unity of communion there are but two 
ways: the one, by taking away the diversity of opin- 
ions touching matters of religion ; the other, by show- 
ing that the diversity of opinions which is among the 
several sects of Christians ought to be no hindrance to 
their unity in communion. Now, the former of these 
is not to be hoped for without a miracle. : 
What, then, remains but that the other way must be 
taken, and Christians must be taught to set a higher 
value upon those points of faith and obedience in 
which they agree than upon those matters of les§ mo- 
ment wherein they differ; and understand that agree. 
ment in these ought to be more effectual to join them 
in one communion than their difference in other things 
of less moment? Whe» I say in one communion, I 
mean on a common profession of those articles of 
faith wherein all consent; a joint worship of God 
after such a way as all esteem lawful; and a mutual 
performance of all those works of charity (beneficence) 
which Christians owe one to another.” 


The Church. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


—The Lutheran Church has grown -rapidly of late 
years, and promises a still more marked increase for 
some time to come. A writer in the Lutheran Ob- 
server sketches its record from the time when it was re- 
garded as a very insignificant sect, and when its mem- 
bers were dispersed or absorbed into other bodies as 
fast as they reached this country, there being no means 
of supplying their spiritual wants. For 150 years, in 
New York, the Lutheran element thus fed other 
churches, and their pastors were in thé habit of in- 
structing English-speaking members of their flock to 
attend the Episcopal Church, as being the English Lu- 
theran Church. This was much increased by the oppo- 
sition of a senseless conservatism to the introduction 
of the English language into the services of the 
Church. In 1812, an English Lutheran church was 
established in New York, and one in Charleston; and 
in 1830 a similar movement commenced in Pennsyl- 
vania, which, despite the discontent of the conserva- 
tives, resulted in a general introduction of English by 
1850. The seminary at Gettysburg, too, had com- 
menced sending out graduates who spoke English only, 
and, as the old German pastors died, many of these 
succeeded them. ‘Thus, in 1840 and thereabouts, there 
was a general apprehension that the German Lutheran 
Church woud be supplanted by the English branch to 
which it had given birth. Partly as a consequence of 
this fear, there was established in the West the Ad 
Lutheraner—the ritualistic, High Church party, who 
now direct the Missouri Synod, and occasion inscrutible 
controversies and wranglings. Among these with- 
standers of innovation are to be numbered, we believe, 
in the Missouri Synod, 360 ministers; Iowa, 75: Buf- 
falo, 60; Ohio, 20; Augustana, 50; Norwegian, 70; 
Wisconsin, 60—795 Alt Lutheraner ministers in all. 














“We,” says the writer in the Lutheran Observer, 
“number 400,000 members, more’ than 2,000 





|ministers, over 3,000 congregations, and some of the 


But, quite aside from any such reactionary movements, | 


the future of the German Lutheran Church is assured. readers may remember, for proposing and entering into 





latter the largest in this country. In point of members, 
we now rank third among the Protestant churches in 
the United States. The Methodists are first, the car 
tists second, and we are third, unless the recently 
united Presbyterian Church outnumber us. | But if the 
immigration from Lutheran countries continues in the 
same ratio it has for the last’ five years, we will give 
the Baptists, and even the Methodists, a sharp race by 
1875. Our increase, during the last three years, has 
been 50,000 a year. During 1869, with our na- 
tive increase, it reached 80,000. And if the rumors 
from the north of Europe tan be credited, the year 
1870 will add 100,000 additional members to our 
Church.” And preparations have been made to meet 
this influx. 'The Lutherans have already 15 theological 
seminaries, educating between four and five hundred 
ministers, and which will soon be able to graduate as 
many as 600 educated pastors annually. 

—The Roman Catholic statistics for the United 
States appear in Sadlier’s Catholic Directory for 1879, 
but imbedded in such a mass of details as to give little 
information. Their value, however, is such that, at the 
cost of considerable space, we reduce them to the fol- 
lowing statements, the archdioceses being named in 
their proper precedence : 


DIOCESES. 


Churches, 
Missions, &ce. 
' Colleges, 
= Academies, &c. 
w | Religious 
= | Houses. 
Charitable 





3Y | Clergymen. 


é ( Baltimore. 
Cincinnati... 
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Oregon City. -.-.-. 
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Burlington 
Charleston 
Chieago 
Cleveland 
Columbus .. 
Covington 
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Galveston .....-- 

Grass Valley 

Green Bay 

Hartford 

Harrisburg 

La Crosse... 

Little Rock... 

Louisville ; 

Marquette. .......------- 

Milwaukee 

Mobile 

Monterey ......- 

Nashville 

CO er er 

Natchitoches 

Nesqualy 

Newark 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh 

Portland .... 

Richmond . . 

Rochester 

Santa Fe...........----- 

Savannah ....:..-.cccc. 

Scranton 

St. Joseph........--- 

St. Paul 

Vincennes. ......-------- 

Wheeling 

Wilmington .. --- 
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Utah.. 
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« Kansas----..-------- 10 
Nebraska..... .- ee. 2 
North Carolina l 1 


Totals 3,944 386 268 


—The Universalist gives a detailed list of the clergy 
of its church at the commencement of this and of last 
year, from which we deduce the following data : 
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Clergy. 





In 1869. In 1870, 


| Increase. 


- 


17 


oo | Decrease. 


Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 34 
Massachusetts. .-......... 106 
Rhode Island g 3 
Connecticut. - on 12 
New York...- 90 
New Jersey. - ‘ 1 
Pennsylvania , 24 
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Maryland -----..----.¢.. 
Dist. Columbia 
Virginia ......-..------- 
West Virginia...-...... 
South Carolina 


Mississippi 

Louisiana ...- 
Colorado... 

Missouri - - - 

Nebraska... ........+.+..-- 
California ...........-2-. ‘ 
British Provinces 

North Carolina......-...- 
Georgia .------22.-25---- 
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Tennessce ..-..--------- 
Kentucky ..... ---------- 


Sen 


wr Te 
Wrltom es Dlou 


Michigan ..-- 


DEBEMOER.. «acids cccesoce 
TOW < ccc cccccccccccsecs 


Kansas 1 


Total.....+...- 598 19 
Certain differences in the plans of returns for the 
two years, the Universalistjexplains, reduce the real net 
gain to 16. So small an increase really amounts, by 
comparison with the growth elsewhere, to a decline. A 
striking circumstance—for which we are unprepared to 
offer any explanation, unless one is to be found in the 
emigration from New England to the South and West 
—is that the Northern States show a decrease, the 
Southern and Western an increase, while the Middle 
States are generally unchanged. 


—An, intercommuaion service’ of unusual interest 
was held in Newport, R. L., on the Sunday evening 
closing the Week of Prayer, where four churches (the 
Baptist, Congregationalist, and two Methodist) united 
in celebrating the Lord’s Supper. The services were 
held in the Methodist meeting-house, which was dense- 
ly crowded long before the time for commencing the 
services, many being unable to gain entrance. The re- 
ligious exercises continued two hours, the Rev. Dr. 
Tarver, pastor of the Congregational Church, leading 
the services. The communion was administered by 
the pastors of the four churches, the forms of the 
Methodist Church being used. Hundreds of communi- 
cants, representing nearly every church in the city, 
crowded the altar again and pm. At the close of the 
sacrament an address was made by the Rev. Mr. Matr- 
com, pastor of the Baptist Church, who, as some of our 


such a service as this two years ago, was made the sub- 
ject of close-communion admonition in the Warren 
Association. 
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—The Campbellites—whose official name is ‘‘ The 
Discip!es of Christ,"—have gathered within their 5) 
years’ existence 

Ministers 

Churches 

Communicants....----------;-- 500,000 
Besides this, they have established 15 colleges, seyerg| 
female seminaries, and ‘‘ one mammoth university, Jo. 
cated on the Henry Cray estate, and embracing within 
itself six distinct colleges,” having nearly 800 students, 
They publish 1 quarterly review, 6 monthlies, and sey. 
eral Sunday-school papers. 

— Methodist statistics for the conference of North 
Carolina are as follows : 

481 
444 


Increase, 
Probationers---.-..---- “ 
Total Members 
Local Preachers...- -- 
Adult Baptisms 
Infant 
Churches 
Value of Churches. ... $ 
Sunday-schools. -..--.. 
Officers and Teachers 
Scholars 
These figures include only white Methodists, but it is 
proposed to receive a number of colored clergymen to 
labor among the negro population. 

—The German Baptists, whose Western Conference 
has lately been held, report the existence of 48 churches, 
with 2,251 members. The Conference was organized 
in 1858, and its growth since that time is partially indi- 
cated by the following annual returns: 
Baptisms. 

56 


56 


Members. 
679 
772 
762 
839 
963 

1086 
1444 
1562 

hile 1747 

PGR caancccxemhesnscnnsedess 296 2042 

Bb ncacacesdenenessccnsicesses 238 2251 


Many German immigrants were formerly lost to this 
Church by reason of finding themselves entirely isola- 
ted among those of other views. The rallying points 
now established are expected to obviate or greatly re- 
duce the losses frum this source. 


— The Baptists of California report the membership 
of their 12 leading churches as follows : 


First San Francisco 

First Sacramento 

IPE TR. nna candenccsrsccsceccecsocsso a 
Union Square, San Francisco 

Petaluma 

Tabernacle, San Francisco 

et ae 
Second San Francisco 
Vaca Valley 

Oakland 

Third San Francisco 85 
Russian River.-........... 81 


— The Congregational Churches of San Francisco 
are 5 in number, and have an aggregate membership of 
807. 

— The Congregationalists of New York, according 
to the minutes of their General Association, report for 
the year 1869 : 

Ministers 
Churches with Pastors 


‘« Acting Pastors 
WRORctisc seus stents Sencscsncs 


96 
93 


“ec 


Mombers. ....ccccscococecccce 
Admitted during the year 
Baptized, Adults 


— The Presbyterians of Philadelphia, according to 
the American Presbyterian, have quadrupled during the 
32 years since the division of their church. They had 

In 1836, 29 churches, with 5,444 members’; 

‘23s * * ms 
This. increase, amounting to 270 per cent. greatly ex- 
ceeds that of Presbyterianism throughout the country, 
which has been but 125 per cent. It also exceeds the 
percentage of increase in population of Philadelphia. 

— Of the 857 Presbyterian clergymen in the South- 
ern States, it is said that only 300 are engaged m min- 
isterial work. 


— Brooklyn’s claim to the title “ City of Churches” 
is vindicated in the publication of this statement of its 
church growth during the last 15 years : 


No. Churches. 


: : In 1854, In 1869. 
Methodist Episcopal..-......--..... 18 48 
Protestant Episcopal. . 33 


Roman Catholic nee 
PIR aa Titcick nove ceeteseg- ss 
Congregational 

Dutch Reformed........ 
Se SEE ee rem 
Minccllancous ...ccc0s..ccscoseecees. 


MISSIONS. 


—We have received a long account 
made in relation to the Mesopotamian mission of the 
Rev. Tuomas Boyagian, who was in this country last 
yeur for the purpose of raising $5,000, to be added to 
an equal sum already secured, for the erection of a 
church at Diarbekir, where his fifteen years’ ministra- 
trations have created a flourishing congregation. On 
his return to England, the missionary was married to a 
granddaughter of Gen. Draprr, of the Indian Army— 
a circumstance which derives an interest from the 
scandal formerly occasioned by the course of the 
American Board, while he was laboring under its au- 
spices. ‘‘It is known to many of your readers,” says 
our correspondent, ‘‘that Mr. Boyastan had been 
engaged to marry an American lady, a member of the 
Harpoot Mission, and that the arrangement was an- 
nulled by an officer of the American Board and the 
missionaries at Harpoot, which resulted in the tempo- 
rary insanity of the young lady, and her compulsory 
return to this country, after being obliged to break her 
engagement.” Having completed his collections in 
England, Mr. Boyas1an proceeded to Constantinople, 
fortified with instructions from Lord Matmzssury, the 
English Foreign Secretary, to the English ambassador 
to the Sublime Porte, to procure from the latter a 
firman authorizing the erection of the Diarbekir 
church. The missionaries of the Board, however, set 
themselves to frustrate this measure, representing to 
Mr. Entor, the British Minister, that it was contrary to 
their policy to allow the native Christians to possess 
their churches, lest they should lapse into heresy; and 
as the proposed church would not be the property of 
the American Board, it was their desire that the firman 
might not be asked for. Upon investigation, Mr. 
Euiot convinced himself of the impropriety of this 
course, undertook to procure the firman, and coun- 
selled Mr. Boyasian to apply to himself in case of 
need, and keep aloof from the missionaries of the 
Board. Upon this understanding, Mr. Boyastan pro- 
ceeded on his return, being met at Alexandretta and 
again at Aleppo by delegations from his people, and 
fically regaining his missionary field in the midst of 
thousands who had gone forth to meet him on his way. 
He hopes soon to be able to carry out his projects of 
building, which encounters no opposition from Mos- 
lems or from any Christians other than the emissaries 
of the American Board; but upto the date of our 
advices the latter had succeeded in thwarting his plans. 
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—The Rev. R. G. Witper’s missionary work at 
Kolapoor, which has previously been mentioned here, 
has been one of such interest and importance, that we 
avail ourselves of the facts which have been placed in 
our hands to lay before our readers a somewhat full ac- 
count of its value, By the direction of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign{Missions, this mis- 
sion to the Hindoos of the Deccan was originally estab- 
lished, in 1852, at Kolapoor, a city of some 50,000 in- 
habitants and having a population of 120,000 within ten 
miles, and situated near the Western coast of India, 
about 250 miles southeast of Bombay. For five years 
the mission was successful, at the end of which the 
failing health of the missionary obliged his return home. 
The American Board hereupon announced its purpose 
to discontinue the mission, on the score that its three 
other Indian fields were as many as it could advantage- 
onsly occupy. eo argument and remonstrance in- 
effectual—convinced also of the need of a mission at 
Kolapoor, lying in the midst of a Hindoo population of 
over43,000,000 and having no missionary at a less dis- 
tance than 76 miles, lest the impression already made 
should be sacrificed without an effort—Mr. WILDER 
took measures to obtain means independently of the 
Board and to organize a special committee, under whose 
direction he has since labored. This accomplished, he 
returned, and, in 1861, resumed his work. Since then 
the fruits of his labor have included the building of a 
stone church, valued at $5,000, standing as the only 
church of God, amidst the 254 idol temples of Kolapoor, 
gathering an audience of 150 and 200 idolators at 
every service, and employed for daily and Sunday 
preaching, lectures, prayer-meetings, church-meetings, 
Bible classes, and eatechetical exercises ; the gathering 
of more than 2,000 children into schools, under daily 
Christian teaching ; the circulation of more than 2,000 
volumes, or 3,000,000 pages of Christian tracts and 
books ; and many preaching tours, in the course of 
which the missionary had visited every city, town, and 
village in the kingdom, and fnany in adjacent territory, 
in all 1,580, whose population is 1,051,140, his aggregate 
hearers having been over 1,00,000 souls, while in 1,375 
of these cities and villages he could find no trace of any 
missionary having been there before, or that even the 
name of Jesus was known. During this time the An- 
clican Bishop of Bombay has attempted to gain posses- 
sion of the mission for a Ritualistic society, offering the 
cost of the mission buildings as well as a retiring pen- 
sion for the missionary. This, however, Mr. WiLpErR 
has declined, and now desires, before’ his , return to 
India, to substitute for the voluntarily contributed sums 
on which the mission. has till now subsisted, a fund that 
shall yield $10,000 annually, and provide for its exten- 
sion and permanent establishment. 


—A young Armenian, a member of the Church at 
Broosa, has recently arrived in this country, with the 
object of learning what he can of the art of soap- 
making. He comes recommended by the missionaries 
as a good Christian brother, and his purpose is one of 
no small importance. The native Christians in the 
East need encouragement and help in their efforts to 
acquire American arts and civilization. If they can be 
built up in material interests it will hasten the day of 
their self-support, and increase the power of churches 
which are now feeble through poverty. Is there no 
Christian manufacturer of soap who will feel it a privi- 
lege to assist this young man to acquire the knowledge 
he seeks, and thereby put a new indusiry into the hands 
of the evangelical Christians in Turkey? The oppor- 
tunity isa fine-one to do a great good in a very direct 
way, and we hope some one will respond immediately, 
and help this worthy Christian brother, a stranger in a 
strange land, to reach his end. 


—The Foreign.Mission Committee of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country report a growth in the 
extent.of their operations. Several hundred contribu- 
ting parishes have lately been added to their list, and 
the annual contributions increased from $63,000 in 
1868 to $88,000 for 1869, while the committee expresses 
& hope that during 1870 it will receive not less than 
100,000. Yet this is said to be incommensurate with 
the wealth of the church, as compared with the similar 
efforts of other bodies. . 

—Home missions seem to appeal most strongly to the 
Episcopalians. Their work in the West, especially 
among the Indians, is very noticeable. Attention has 
been drawn to another branch of their home work by 
the recent dedication of a floating church built by 
the “ Protestant Episcopal Church Missionary So- 
ciety for Seamen in the City and Port of New York,” 
the new structure replacing the old floating chapel 
which had been in use since 1844. In the course of his 
sermon, at the opening services, Bishop Porrer gave 
this summary: ‘‘Seamen and boatmen, exclusive of 
others, to whom they have proclaimed the Gospel 
through the services of our Church, and by sermons 
delivered, 150,000. Visits have been made. to 10,000 
sick sailors in the hospitals. Distributed 7,129 Bibles, 
16,697 Testaments, 8,706 Prayer-books, 75,558 miscel- 
laneous books of a religious tendency, and over 2,760,- 
000 pages of tracts. Baptisms, 1,544; confirmations, 
324; marriages, 539; burials, 551; communicants 
added, 516.” It is added that since the establishment 
of the Sailor’s Home in 1855, it has accommodated 
12,700 men, of whom 1,000, destitute from shipwrecks, 
were gratuitously provided with board and clothing. 
The inmates have deposited in savings banks or sent to 
their friends $146,800, and 750 men have been re- 
formed, most of them from drunkenness. 

FOREIGN CHURCHES. 

.—The Rev. James Frazer’s appointment to the 
bishopric of Manchester, in the room of the late Dr. 
Lex, will afford to the Episcopal bench of England at- 
tainments of an order as invaluable to a church govern- 
ing body as they are rarely found in this or other pub- 
lic positions. “Mr. Frazer’s first appearance in the 
field in which he has been so conspicuously successful 
Was on the occasion, some years ago, of the appoint. 
ment of a Royal Commission, under the Duke of New- 
castle, to investigate the state of education. throughout 
England. To the manner in which he discharged this 
task was due, no doubt, his subsequent appointment 
to rote ge the educational systems of the United 
States and Canada, in 1865, when Mr. Matruew Ar- 
NOLD was despatched upon a similar errand to France, 
Prussia, and Switzerland, and Baron Mackay to Hol- 
land. In his very elaborate report of this tour, Mr. 
Frazer's remarkable insight discerned sources of 
danger in our school system which were then not ac- 

nowledged, if, indeed, they were recognized, but are 
how manifesting themselves; and, as he had done 
previously, he showed that to thorough scholarship he 

Pp were & perception of the popular wants and of 
: € tendencies of the aggre te mind of a people—in 

ine, of the general social drift and of aggregate charac- 
teristics—that goes very far toward constituting consum- 
ye administrative genius. Qualities of this sort are 

a great value to a body like the Church of England 

any time, especially so at a time when it is so men- 
aced by impending difficulties as now. 

eure TEMPLE, though firmly enough seated in his 
pr ys 18 not likely to find the bishopric of Exeter a bed 
aa The people who devised the contemptible 

emes of persecution we noted last week seem bent 
©n continuing the most disgusting 


1 line of conduct 
ean hit upon. ‘We learn on the best authority,” — 
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John Bull, speaking for High Churchmen, “that as 
Dr. Tempie made no declaration, and as the protests 
were so weighty and numerous, the gravest doubts rest, 
in the opinion of many best able to judge, as to the 
canonicity of his consecration, and of the validity of 
the orders which he may confer.” These, accordingly, 
are to be disputed, as is his right to sit ia convocation ; 
“‘many bishops” purpose refusing to serve on commit- 
tees with him, or to participate in business in which 
he takes part; and Churchmen are cautioned to ‘‘ be 
alert to prevent any surprise” in placing him in eccle- 
Siastical offices. John Bull adds: ‘* We believe that 
no lapse of time can make Dr. Tempe a bishop, ac- 
cording to Church principles and Church laws.” 
But John Bull speaks mildly by comparison with 
some of its ‘‘ religious” contemporaries. The Church 
Herald says, in reference to Dr. Tzmpe’s consecration, 
‘‘the shadow of the dark deed falls upon the crib of 
Bethlehem,” that ‘‘ the craven consecrators have ren- 
dered themselves contemptible in the eyes both of 
Papist and infidel,” and that ‘‘these wretched betraytrs 
of the faith have their brief day, and pass away to 
their appointed places”—which it does not more direct- 
ly specify. Dr. Tempe, on his part, maintains the 
dignified silence he has observed from the first, only 
giving the assurance, at a municipal banquet in Exeter, 
that ‘‘ although his political opinions were well known, 
he should never be what is commonly called a political 
bishop.” 

—Of the @cumenical Council we have little more 
than repetitions of the familiar story of the discontent 
of the more liberal bishops and the Pope’s hesitation 
whether to urge his projects or not. Over 300 bishops 
have refused to sign the petition in favor of infallibil- 
ity which, as we noted last week, was devised by the 
extreme Ultramontanists as a means of precipitating 


Still, the London Times thinks that the presence of the 
French troops in Rome may give the Pope courage to 
insist upon his favorite measures, in spite of his Coun- 
cil; andthe Yadlet, the English Roman Catholic organ 
—whose opinions are considered weighty enough to 
justify a cable despatch—says that the majority the 
?ope can count upon is “enormous.” On the other 
hand, the petition for infallibility is being met bya 
counter-petition, whose promoters assert that their ad- 
herents are numerous enough to defeat the Ultramon- 
tane measures. This news, coming by cable, perhaps 
supersedes the intelligence brought by the last mails 
that the opposition had been greatly demoralized by 
the defection of Cardinal SchwarzENBERG, whose ex- 
alted rank—as Prince in the Church, Prince in Ger- 
many, and Primate of Bohemia—made him their 
natural leader, but who had now shown the white 
feather in an unexpected manner. One of the recent 
manifestations has been regarded as noteworthy. A 
Croatian bishop rose, during one of the sittings of 
the Council, and demanded the striking-out of 
that paragraph in the articles which exacts, the pre- 
vious submission of every matter for discussion to a 
committee appointed by the Pope. The bishop was 
silenced by the President, Cardinal Di Lucca, as was 
Jardinal Simor, the Primate of Hungary, who rose to 
support the motion, Hereupon Mgr. Dupantovp, the 
Bishop of Orleans, seized his hat in great anger and 
left the hall, followed by several of his countrymen. 
The fact that three nations were concerned in the mat- 
ter is said to have made an unpleasant infpression on 
the Vatican. The Archbishop of Paris is said to be 
one of 95 bishops who. have demanded permission to 
absent themselves from Rome and the Council. <Ac- 
cording to the official list just published in the Camera 
Apostolica, the full hierarchy of the Church includes : 


Cardinals (full number, 70)...... pei temeeiadakas 
Primates, Archbishops, Bishops........ 





Abbots wiih episcopal jurisdiction. ... 6 
Abbots 29 
30 

Total entitled to Vote... occ. cecccessccccces 1,034 


Of these there were present at the enumeration on the 
first sitting of the Council 750. 

—The strength of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
several dioceses of British America, so far as we can 
gather from the uncollected details in. Sadlier’s Catholic 
Directory, appears as follows: 
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F 4 8 Py 2 i.e 3 
e¢@ B&F 4 sf &y 
=o & Sa B As 
Ba Ess € #3 36 
Be i =e = 5 ES 
al eS Et) ° 
q fae a 
IN. in.2 acc nnccdundes 185 301 16 = 35 8 365,000 
Tneee Rivers.....< ccs vie) 114 3 7 1 130,000 
eee 373 22 17 9 400,000 
St. Hyacinth ..... Pe 104 10 17 130,000 
gS eee re eer ey 62 44 6 7 4 88,000 
Di ichevesawratensves 89 59 16 1 90,000 
OMENS. 5 i cctndncscccics 54 41 7 50,000 
PRU savcccdocnesons 65 33 2 3 2 47,000 
er 62 32 7 46,000 
St. Boniface ....--..-.... 15 | 2 
eee 7 48 1 4 67,000 
SENG dicta ee ceewaen 56 3L 1 5 45,000 
St. John, N.B 80 34 8 6 63, 000 
Chatham.... 17 5 3 
CO Seer. freee re 7 37 1 3 60,000 
St. John’s, N.F’.......... 20 28 2 14 2 
Harbor Grace........... 6 8 2 
Charlottetown. ....---... 43 22 1 5 40.000 
Vancouver's Island----.. 11 22 2 5,000 
British Columbia........ 54 10 5 1 
ree 15 2 2 
Mackenzie's River...-.. 10 10 1 1 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 3 1 1 2,000 


—tThe statistics of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Great Britain are given in Sadlier's Catholic Directory 
for 1870 as follows: 

Ireland. England. Scotland. 





Archbishops 4 1 = 
ishops 25 14 4 
Parishes 1,072 
Parish Priests -- conse OOO 
Administrators, Curates 1,690 
Regular Clergy........- 371 1,489 201 
Total Priests. ...------.2,997 
Churches and Chapels. .2,341 1,122 207 
Religious Houses ; 
= for Priests 75 
Ma for Men.. 84 67 
. = torWomen 208 214 18 
OUNCE oe snc ocssncccas 18 2 


—A significant bit of intolerance appropriately en- 
edemteest in recorded in our last foreign mail, aad is 
used by the English journals as an argument for the 
abolition of tests. At St. John’s College, Oxford, a 
Mr. R. F. Crarxe has been for 12 years a fellow and 
for 4 or 5 a tutor and incumbent of various university 
offices. Last summer he became a Roman Catholic, 
and at once resigned his tutorship and fellowship-- 
worth about $3,000 a year—requesting only to be per- 
mitted to remain a member of the College, but emcee 
to recede from this in case any of the fellows shoul 

object to meet him at table or elsewhere. All were 
asked, and disclaimed any reluctance to meet Mr. 
CLaRKE ; and Dr. Wynter, the President of the Col- 
lege, deferred action until most of the collegiate body 
were absent from Oxford, when, sua sponte, he de- 
clared him expelled. Trinity College at once elected 
Mr. Ciarxkg, and the students have manifested their 
opinion of the transaction by thronging his lecture- 





,\room to an unprecedented degree. 


the measure ; and many others have evaded an answer. | 
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CHURCH UNION MOVEMENTS. 
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[The Rev. Hotuis Reap in the Observer, New York.] 


If this amount, $5,000,000, which seems large, were 
duly proportioned on the United Presbyterian Church, 
it would suppose an average assessment of nearly twelve 
dollars on a member. e believe that Dr. Hat was 
qtite right in saying that the amount to be aimed at 
should be $5,000,000 instead of $1,000,000, and we be- 
lieve the realizing of the former noble sum is quite 
practicable. It may be seer by the following 
programme how the object may be accomplished. It 
may at first be thought we have assessed the favored 
few too light. We feel considerable confidence that 
they will not think so, or, at least, that they will be the 
first to meet it. The following assessment may be 
worthy of consideration. It has the merit at least of 
— what might be done. It is the following : 
set 





25 donors give $10,000 each $250,000 

50 donors give 5,000 each 250,006 

100 donors give %3,000each 300,000 

200 donors give 2,000 each 400,000 

300 donors give 1,000 each 300,000 

500 donors give 500 each 250,000 
1,000 donors give 200 each 200,700 
2,000 donors give 100 each 200,000 
8,000 donors give 50each 400,000 
12,000 donors give 40 each 480,000 
15,000 donors give 25each  375,0°0 
14,000 donors give 20each 280,000 
40,000 donors give 10 each 400,000 
65,000 donors give 5each 375,000 
£0,000 donors give Seach 240,000 
100,000 donors give 2each 200,000 
100,000 donors give leach 100,000 
$5,000,000 


All donations may be sent to Hon. Wm. E. Donas, 24 
Cliff street, New York, tillthere shall be ‘‘enough,” and 
the people shall be ‘‘ restrained from giving.” 


[From the Evangelist, New York.] 


A sensible and keen-sighted minister says: ‘I am 
getting tired of so much big talk about reunion. No- 
body is giving any more, or doing any more, that I can 
hear of. I hope that the great fund of $5,000,000 will 
not turn out to be less than $50;000, and that simply 
taken out of the old regular channels of benevolence.” 
: Asto the probable amounts to be raised, this 
good brother is undoubtedly too desponding ; but are 
there not hundreds who would zive an emphatic amen 
to his suggestion of an exchange of talk for work. It 
cannot be questioned that a chief danger just now is 
that the United Presbyterian Church will count herself 
‘*to have attained” and waste her energies very largely 
in mere jubilation; ‘the mark for the prize of her 
high calling” will be seen only as a dim and vague affair 
somewhere in the indefinite future. ... Butnow we 
would modestly but very earnestly call for a change of 
programme. We are anxious to see a thorough setting 
up of housekeeping, to date promptly from January 
Ist, 1870. Beginning with the consecration of a week 
of prayer, let the real mission of the Church be entered 
upon with alacrity. While the Boards are being recog- 
nized, let the spirit of giving and doing take the place of 
mere rejoicings. There is as yet no evidence of any 
enlargement of benevolence in any of the great depart- 
ments, Whatever is extra or extraordinary, is yet to 
appear, except in the high resolve at Pittsburgh. We 
are committed before angels and men—a great cloud of 
witnesses—for something more than a resolve. 


[From the Methodist, New York.] 


The Lay Delegation movement rapidly approaches its 

conclusion. We may admit the admission of, the laity 
to the General Conference as virtually an accomplished 
fact, and can without presumption begin to estimate its 
logical results. And among the results, one which 
stands out with unmistakable clearness, is that it will 
prepare the way for Methodist union. ... That the 
reunion of all the members of the Methodist family is 
the aspiration of our Church, is evident from what the 
Church has done for its attainment. ... Reuuion ap- 
pears to be a duty which we owe to ourselves, to our 
brethren, to our country, and to our Divine Master. In 
the providence of God, the causes of separation have all 
disappeared. There has been alienation; but nothing 
now remains on which alienation may feed but the me- 
mories of a bitter past. ... In the face of the sin, 
the unbelief, and the idolatry of the world,four divisions 
seem criminal, especially as they impair our energies 
and waste our resources. Our Presbyterian brethren, 
after more than thirty years of alienation of feeling and 
separation in fact, have joined hands again ; and, as an 
expression of thanksgiving, they have resolved to dedi- 
cate five millions of their property to God. Men do not 
make thank-offerings when they tear asunder from each 
other ; but when restored to each other, they seek for 
some mode of expressing their overflowing joy ! 
The divisions of Methodism in America have never pro- 
ceeded from doctrinal dissensions. They have not, 
therefore, gone down to the fountain of belief... . 
The differences are those of feeling rather than of 
opinion, and differences of feeling must yield to the 
higher necessities of the kingdom of Christ. But, with 
the expeption of the South, the differences of feeling 
have almost entirely passed away. Already the repre- 
sentatives of some branches of the Methodist family are 
responding to our proposals of union with hearty good- 
will. ... It matters not if immediate results are im- 
possible ; remote results are none the less desirable be- 
cause they are remote. ... We do not conceal from 
ourselves the difficulties to be overcome, but they are 
not invincible ; the end is no less precious, though we 
can approach it only by slow and patient steps. ... 
In the advance of the Churches of Methodism toward 
each other, the people will lead their leaders. It will 
be a popular, spontaneous movement, to which pre- 
cious memories of former unity will give power. Our 
success in the South will be a preparation for union 
there. The two hundred thousand members gathered 
in by us have already destroyed the sectional idea; they 
have made impossible the distribution of the broad area 
of the country between two antagonizing Churches of 
the same faith. It is well that we have crossed each 
other’s boundary-lines. The first shocks of contact 
have been disagreeable, but free intercourse has taught 
respect, and in time will teach more. 


{From the Christian Advocate, St. Louis.] 


The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church is a 
body well known throughout the country. It reports 
sixteen Annual Conferences, with a membership of 
one hundred and sixty-four thousand six hundred and 
ninety-four ministers, and six bishops. At the General 
Conference of the M. E. Church at Chicago, in 1868, 
overtures were received from fhat body proposing or- 
ganic union of these two Churches. ... . here has 
been a zealous courtship pending for many years with 
the Evangelical Association, a body taking existence at 
the beginning of this century, and numbering thirteen 
Annual Conferences, with 475 itinerant preachers, 2 
bishops, and 62,000 members. Its labors are chiefly 
among the German population. They are zealous for 





missions, and raised in one year $42,104, or 74 cents 
per member. They have a Book Establishment at 
Cleveland valued at $100,000, and a College at Plain- 
field, Ill., with an endowment of $70,000. This is the 
dowry of the coveted bride, and at the last General 
Conference she was positively and urgently wooed with 
much solicitation and protestation of a happy match. 
But the Association has not yet concluded to consent. 
The African M. E. Church was also assured of favor- 
able entertainment of overtures; but they also linger 
outside of the mansion. Our bishops were particular- 
» Saati by the Episcopal correspondence ; but they 
isclaimed any authority to treat on such a subject, 
though, in truth, they had as much as the Northern 
bishops. ..... We have not heard of any disaf- 
fected Southern Methodists hanging around the old 
premises, nor of any parties representing grievances to 
to be settled in order to peaceful fraternity, which, ac- 
cording to Northern speech, is the antecedent of the 
inevitable organic union. .* . . . The two Churches, 
which were the original and only parties to the appoint- 
ment of this commission, met according to en s 
ment, and had negotiations, which seem to be mutually 
satisfactory. It may not be any business of ours what 
was the basis of their good understanding, except, per- 
haps, that union being inevitable, as we are advised by 
certain Northern Advocates, it would be satisfactory to 
know what sort of companions of the pillow await us 
upon return to the old homestead. he report of 
Bishop Jamzs is not very specific or definite in regard 
to the terms and conditions of the proposed union, as 
offered and moditied, so as to be thought mutually ac- 
ceptable, or, at least, sufficient to remove all “ insep- 
arable” obstacles... ... If, as we have conjectured, 
both parties have gained their points respectively, they 
have reason for mutual satisfaction. As Southern 
Methodism is also invited to unification, it may be al- 
lowed to have on the qfestion a sentiment and a sensi- 
bility. We incline to think it may be that the more 
these parties are satisfied, the less Southern Methodists 
will be. It is a reasonable proposition ‘‘that the lesser 
body should be absorbed into the greater, thus losing its 
identity.” That would be the natural result and inev- 
itable effect, with or without specific stipulation. 
Southern Methodism has an antipathy to ‘‘ absorption.” 
It has been tried on it frequently, and with some rough 
persuasives ; but it won’t endure the treatment. And 
to lose ‘‘identity”—that means death, and, self-inflict- 
ed, it is suicide; and toward all such things there is a 
natural and violent repugnance. There are, moreover, 
linked with it principles held too dear and valuable to 
be lost with the ‘‘identity” of our Methodism, and a 
history too sacred to be committed to silence and 
oblivion. As to the ecclesiastical privilege¢ and rela- 
tions of the ‘‘colored element,” we have a theory 
which is prompted by the law of Christian kindness, 
and, at the same time, the most wise and expedient. 


[From the Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati.) 


It is an interesting and important question: How are 
we, as Baptists, to conduct ourselves toward profess- 
ing Christian men and churches that are not of us? 
Two cases are manifestly before us; one to ignore 
them entirely, and to act separately as if they were not 
in existence; the other is, to recognize and share in 
whatever of truth and goodness they have. We 
have both these tendencies in the Baptist ranks. 
The great mass of the brethren believe that we should 
recognize the grace of God manifestly working in non- 
Baptist channels, and, so far as we consistently can, 
that we should codperate with our fellow-Christians of 
the evangelical denominations. The other, “a 
smaller party, are pronounced in their High-church 
exclusiveness ; think it wrong in any way to counte- 
nance professors who are not Baptists; hold themselves 
scrupulously aloof from all codperation. Some even 
go so far as to deny that those who are not Baptists 
can be Christians. We hold this to be self-evi- 
dent, that if we can only ascertain how God looks at 
things, that this will give us the true key by which we 
may understand them. The only way we can know 
how God regards our fellow evangelical professors is 
by His providences. How does He deal with them? 
Does He ignore them for misunderstanding His com- 
mand of baptism? Does he withhold His Spirit from 
their attempts to build up imperfect churches, and to 
propagate faulty views of truth? If He ignores them, 
we ought; if He does not, then His providential deal- 
ings with them may well cause us to patise, and se- 
riously inquire whether it is safe to bring all these 
varied and complicated religious phenomena under the 
operation of the simple test of baptism. ... We 
shall by no means retort that the disposition to submit 
the whole matter of our relations to the non-baptized 
to the crucial test of baptism is narrow and ignorant, 
for we have too much respect for excellent brethren 
whose mental ‘‘ make-up” prompts them to reason in 
that way ; but we do feel that it is very dangerous in 
its tendency, calculated to acerbitate and inflame sec- 
tarianism, and to bring our theology ultimately to a 
condition of dead formalism—a body without a soul. 


"(From the Ohurch Advocate, Lancaster, Pa.] 


. .. Catholicism has not failed to recognize the 
fact taught in the word of God, that there is one body, 
one family of God’s children, mysteriously united and 
compacted together; but it has mistaken an outward, 
formal, organic oneness for the true unity of the Spirit. 
But there isa unity of infinitely more import- 
ance than that which is organic; a unity so close, so 
essential, so indispensable, so natural that unless it ex- 
ists between one member of the body and every other 
member there can be no life in the members. Into 
this unity all are brought by believing in Christ. 
It is a unity that dispenses with the intervention of an 
assembly and the formal machinery of an organization. 
For the sake of outward, tangible manifestation to hu- 
man eyes, which are incapacitated to discern the bands 
and ligaments by which this body is bound together, a 
convention and organization are necessary, but not for 
Him to whom all things are present. Seeing the whole 
family in heaven and on earth thus centering in one 
common Head, and gathered around one common altar, 
he has called this assembled assembly The Church of 
God. It is not simply an institution, an abstract some- 
thing of which Revelation knows nothing, that has re- 
ceived this name in the singular. Neither is it only the 
organized local body with its appropriate local officers 
that may be properly so denominated. It is the one 
universal body of Christ; the temple built upon the 
divine foundation; the bride, the Lamb’s wife, which 
in its entirety is known in inspiration as the Church of 
God. Looking through this luminous, divine atmos- 
phere, how insignificant and crotchety must all such 
criticisms appear as would sunder this harmonious 
whole into thousands of fragments, knowing no higher 
unity than that of conformity to a common archetype! 
.. .. For important practical purposes, we desire that 
the doctrine of the unity of the Church shall be made 
as prominent as possible. By this means, we shail 
most effectually guard against those local and sectional 
feelings, jealousies, etc., which so often manifest 
themselves. Let all feel that we are one body, and it 
will be an easier matter to work through one common 
channel in the promotion of our general interests. We 
shall then rejoice in our mutual successes, and fully 
8 i our misfortunes, losses, and afflictions, 
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[THE CuEisTIAN UNION is responsible for all contributed 
matter only so far as to judge older it is worthy of considera- 
tion. Weare willing, within due bounds, to give opportunity 
for a courteous expression of sentiments opposed to owr own.] 


———< 


DISSENT ON THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 
——_»—_——— 

Tue Curistian Unton_is ever received by me as a 
messenger bearing good news, and I believe its des- 
tiny is nothing less than that of a great mediator for 
the extreme factions of religious sectarianism; and I 
love it for its liberality, Ilove it for its spirit‘of har- 
mony, and I love it for its true Christian character. 

But under the editorial of January 8th, I find an ap- 
peal for the claims of the Roman Church that will, 
perhaps, bear an investigation, and to which I desire 
to make a brief reply, through your columns. 

’Tis true ‘that the Roman Catholic citizens are mak- 
ing no secret or underhanded game in their demands” 
for the suppression of the Bible in our public schools, 
and for the division of the public fund appropriated 
for the support of schools; and it is equally true that 
the liberal Christian—being familiar with the history of 
Catholicism, which, wherever it could exert its great 
lever power to control legislation, and thereby unite 
Church and State, went forth crushing and exterminating 
every other form of professed Christianity, (1. not 
even acknowledging the right of an existence in any 
form—has long watched witha jealous eye the slow 
but sure and overreaching growth of that well-known 
usurper in this country. 

The facts that the Bible, like a ‘‘pillar of fire,” goes 
before civilization and an enlightened age, and by its 
light the first form of a liberal government was estab- 
lished in the United States ; and the fact that the Chris- 
tian proclivities of any nation are not dependent alone 
upon pulpit teaching, but upon every influence which 
is brought to bear upon the youthful mind (and no- 
where is that influence more moulding than in the pub- 
lic schoals), are a sufficient reason why the Bible should 
not be excluded therefrom. (2.) Whileall the institutions 
peculiar to our liberal form of government have ever 
protested against uniting Church and State, they have 
as tenaciously clung to the Bible as the great founda- 
tion-stone on which to build those institutions of free- 
dom and equal rights, and have claimed its teachings as 
the only safe rule and guide of faith fora free peo- 
ple, a Christianized people, and hence a happy people. 
And now are we called upon, and is it our duty because 
thus called upon, by the Romanist, as a consequence of 
our professed freedom and liberality, to sacrifice the 
entire foundation and support of this great superstruc- 
ture? The idea is preposterous ! 

With the child comes the representative of the State, 
and the rublic school is the ‘‘ nursery of the citizen” 
and ‘‘ the measure of a people’s civilization.” As the 
schools, so the State; and shall we exclude from 
this great nursery the only text-book that contains all 
the fundamental principles that give the very life and 
support to the free institutions so eagerly sought by the 
oppressed and down-trodden of every land—and that, 
too, because a foreign usurper demands it? (38.) And, 
thus crippled, shall we leave our schools to grope in dark- 
ness, at random, in shaping and moulding the social, 
religious, and political character of future generations ? 

I trust that an intelligent republic will reserve an act 
so suicidal in its character to a darker age than ours. 
The teachings of the Romanist are at war with our 
free institutions in every sense, and are ‘‘ inconsistent 
with that liberty of conscience of which Americans 
have been so proud ;” and ‘‘no plea, and no sophistry, 
can disguise the glaring inconsistency” of endeavoring 
to harmonize them. 

I will admit that ‘‘ the ground taken by Catholics in 
respect to their children is entirely consistent with the 
nature and policy of their venerable sect ;” but I deny 
their right in the public funds to support private insti- 
tutions directly antagonistic to the great plan on which 
our school-system is based, and from which it derives 
the great motive power which, when transmitted to the 
citizen, never fails to harmonize, without the necessity 
of uniting Church and State. I deny the moral right 
of this Government to protect property and its accumu- 
lation, and then levy and collect a tax upon it for the 
sole purpose of being used to support an internal fire 
that burns only to consume the very vitals of its pro- 
tectors. 

Our Government guarantees to its citizens the right 
of worship according to the dictates of theiy own con- 
science ; and every American is proud of his freedom 
in that behalf, and, I trust, will be wise enough to live 
to sustain the institutions that thus protect him as they 
are, and transmit them all unimpaired as a legacy to 
future generations. While the State has no right to 
teach religious sectarian doctrines in its Legislature, we 
must admit that not oply are our legislatures, but all 

our governmental institutions, institutions of the 
Bible, and of right regard it as their higher law; 
and truly it is to be regretted that the Romish Church 
ever attempted to plant herself in an atmosphere so 
uncongenial to her interests. No true American 
could complain if she should exercise her prerogative, 
and seek her only proper redress by returning home, or 
by following the noble example of the worthy few 
who landed on “ Plymouth Rock” in 1620. 
Pontiac, Jan. 10th, 1870, P. M. Parxer. 


Notes by the Christian Union. 

1. The fact that Roman Catholics when in power ha’ 
gone forth “crushing and exterminating anish. salons patos 
of Christianity ” is no reason why Protestants shoald force 
their version of the Bible into the free schools of the Re- 
public; unless, indeed, we have a State religion, and that re- 
ligion is Protestant. But if the tree sehools are supported by 
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reading of the Protestant Bible nor any other religious exer- 
cise should bar their entrance. 

2. We believe that our friend is greatly mistaken as to the 
“ moulding influence” of the Bible as it is read in our free 
schools. 

3. We do not understand what our friend means by a 
“‘ foreign usurper.” Roman Catholics have as good aright to 
live in this country as Protestants or Jews. The earliest 
settlers of Maryland were Papists, but they showed a more 
tolerant spirit, by making more liberal laws, than the New 
England Puritans. 

4, We agree with our friend in denying the right of the 
Roman Catholics ‘‘in the public funds to support private 
institutions,” &c., unless the State continues to tax them 
for schoo]s to which they cannot conscientiously send their 
children on account of the reading of the Protestant version 
of the Bible. Remove that, and every religious observance, 
and tax Jew and Gentile alike for the provisions that the 
Commonwealth makes to keep the rising generation from 
growing up in ignorance, and to avert the most serious dan- 
gers by which civil government can be threatened. Ifthe 
majority vote to levy taxes to furnish a rising population of 
all nationalities and religions with the means of education 
in letters, as free from sectarianism as are railroads or tele- 
graphs, nobody has a right to complain, and whoever wants 
religious schools should pay for them. This seems to us the 
only way of preserving our common school system, crowned, 
as it should be, with State Universities, from total disrup 
tion. 

5. The closing sentence ot our friend’s letter seems to us to 
show that he neither understands the meaning of a Demo- 
cracy, nor has any adequate conception of the problem of 
self-government which, in the Providence of God, is to be 
solved in this cosmopolite Republic. 








THE WOMAN-MOVEMENT. 
>. 
WHAT IS IT LEADING TO? 
HS 
BY A WOMAN. 

—_—————_ 
There are always floating elements of dissatisfaction 
ready to attach themselves to any new, enterprise ; and, 
in the paucity of the better and stronger material in 
the Woman’s Convention, these elements have some- 
times had an unfortunate prominence. The excres- 
cences that we often see in connection with any cause 
are not, necessarily, its outgrowth, but may spring from 
our fallible humanity. 
The anti-slavery movement was at first thus disfig- 
ured. But did ,this prove the object to be a bad one? 
Witness a country baptized with the blood of half a 
million freemen, and redeemed forever from the incu- 
bus of slavery! Witness the halo that surrounds some 
of those once despised names! Their fierce denuncia- 
tions, their mistakes, their faults, little and great, are 
all forgotten in the lustre of that glorious victory com- 
menced in their Bull Run and Big and Little Bethel 
battles and defeats, and completed in that grand Eman- 
cipation Act, which led eventually to the downfall of 
Richmond and of slavery. Shall we not, then, learn 
wisdom from the past, and separate a cause from its 
advocacy ? 
There are coarse, mannish women outside as well as 
inside this movement ; women who hold themselves 
virtuously aloof from it, and can find nothing half bad 
enough to say of its defenders. Now, when a woman 
of this stamp happens to hail from the Convention, she 
is held up as a warning beacon against its unsightly 
rocks. Well does Mrs. Dat say: ‘‘The public work 
of women is an object which still attracts the gaze of 
the curious; and the smallest indiscretion on the part 
of a single woman has a retrograde effect which very 
few seem able to measure.” But identified with this 
movement are some women of commanding character 
and position, gentle, genial, prudent, 'large-minded, and 
large-hearted—such, in short, as are an honor to wom- 
anhood and an ornament to society. 
There are but few, probably, who do not admit the 
injustice of the laws bearing on woman, and who would 
not favor some amendment. But to give her a wider 
sphere of action—to open to her the various vocations, 
they regard as another and very doubtful question. 
Some, however, declare that they are already open, and 
tauntingly challenge women to come on if they dare— 
“there is nothing to hinder.” But do these men really 
expect them to accept this challenge? Are they not 
aware that the adamantine walls of public opinion stand 
almost heaven-high between them and its acceptance? 
that but one single function is allowed them, but one 
vocation opened ? 
And why must woman’s claim to broader culture be 
made to rest on the benefits resulting from it to man 
alone? Undoubtedly it is because her moral inde- 
pendence, her right to a distinct individual existence, is 
not yet recognized. This is the vicious underlying 
principle of most of the essays and discourses delivered 
to young women on popular and academic occasions. 
They are exhorted to diligent study—not so much that 
they may become cultivated and noble women, and for 
their greater influence on a world which has need 
enough of an educated and devoted sisterhood, but for 
the sake of a prospective husband! The one unvarying 
burden of these addresses is, ‘‘ Prepare yourselves to be 
wives and mothers.” It might be asked, why these 
guardians of the young are so partial in the execution 
of their trust; why, they do not, at least one time in a 
hundred, exhort young men to prepare for their pros- 
pective duties as husbands and fathers, 

But waiving this inconsistency, here is a young 
woman leoking around with wistful eagerness for 
something todo. She belongs to the unfortunate class 
of “poor girls.” In the accredited vocations she has 
failed to find employment. And there she stands, with 
the “‘ogres starvation and strong-mindedness” grimly 
beckoning her on. Which shall she follow? If she 
resolves to carve her own fortune, besides the difficulty 
of getting a fortune to carve, the very resolution brands 
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or how gentle her speech, if she takes one step aside 
from the beaten highway, her cheeks are often made to 
burn and her bosom to swell indignantly at the fine, 
impalpable, but numerous indications that she is tread- 
ing on forbidden ground. 

A recent writer rather scoffingly remarks: ‘‘ The 
gentle creatures want liberty to enter-into a great va- 
riety of employments. Does any one deny them this 
liberty? Oh, no; but itis not the custom. Will it 
ever be the custom until they make it so?” 

And does any one, pray, deny a Chinese woman the 
liberty to walk? That would be superfluous, you say, 
for her feet were early crippled and cramped by her 
mother’s ligatures. And are not the iron cramps of 
‘‘ custom” as effectual as any statute law? Do they not 
bind woman, body and soul, so closely that only now 
and then one has the courage or the strength to break 
through them? I agree with this writer that Mrs. 
Grunpy is a very hard old lady to serve. And heartily 
do I wish my own sex as well as his ri] of her. But 
can he be ignorant to what a woman subjects herself 
who dares to break over her tyrannical ordinances ? 

What do these very respectable conservatives—these 
‘¢ wretched old-fogies,” as they sometimes take pleasure 
in calling themselves—say of any woman who ventures 
out of the beaten track? I will tell you. Anna DicK- 
rnson has had the hardihood to undertake what is not 
‘“‘customary;” winning golden opinions and golden 
profits in the very face and eyes of public sentiment. 
And this is what one of these gallant men says: ‘I 
was taken out this winter to hear the famous ANNA 
Dioxrxson. I trust I felt what a miserable monster I 
was for abusing women as I do; but when she came to 
the passage where she quietly and indirectly boasts of 
how much money she had made by scolding men at the 
rate of one or two hundred dollars an evening, pardon 
me if I came to the conclusion that deliverance was not 
to come from that quarter.” 

Her very success was her condemnation. And he 
makes up his mind ‘‘that possibly the great trouble, 
after all, is, that women have too much liberty already, 
and that relief must come, if it come at all, from ex- 
actly the opposite direction. Perhaps he would think 
it beneficial for man to resume his old right of chastise- 
ment!—just enough to keep woman in a proper subjec- 
tion. 

Another of these chivalrous men—Heaven save the 
mark !—bears down equally hard upon Miss Dickinson 
from a different direction. ‘‘As she chatted with her 
depot-escort loud ‘enough to be heard by all around” 
(had she been discussing the size of a bonnet, all might 
have been forgiven; but the welfare of the country, 


never /) *‘it was interesting to see the subordination of: 


personal tg public interest; for she was anxious to go 
to California, but could not be absent during the Presi- 
dential campaign. Thank you, sweet ANNA, the nation 
will now be safe!” Yet in the very act of slamming 
the brazen gates of public opinion in the face of wom- 
an, these men say, ‘“‘There is nothing to hinder; let 
her make it customary.” Thank you, gentlemen, that 
is just what some of the ‘‘ sweet” women are doing. 

But consider a moment. ‘A loyal Irishman, however 
ignorant, who should defer a contemplated visit to Erin 
that he might cast his ballot for a President, or even a 
Governor, would be warmly commended. But for the 
woman who, by her eloquence, has acquired so wide 
an influence—because she will not desert her post in a 
time of extremity—for her, no sarcasm is biting 
enough. 

I have made these quotations from highly reputable 
writers to show how strongly the current sets, not only 
against woman’s success, but against her very attempts. 
Timid, sensitive women there are who would rather 
starve than encounter the roaring lions that stand in 
the highway to frighten them back. 

It must remembered, too, that many women join in 
the hue and cry against any one of their number who 
ventures to face such opposition. When Mary Par- 
ton’s heroic deed was once related in a parlor, at the 
concluding sentence of the narrative—‘‘ But she saved 
the ship, God bless her!”—a young woman of refine- 
ment and culture responded, ‘‘More shame to her! 
Better that they should all have gone to the bottom than 
that one woman should step out of her sphere!” What 
a sentiment to come from a woman’s lips! 

It is this false, this barbarous idea which has tyran- 
nized'so long that this woman-movement first seeks to 
correct ; to purify that vicious and vitiating custom which 
debases so many otherwise pure and elevated, casts 
such reproach upon those who venture an escape from 
its bondage—who dare to believe that there is neither 
philosophy nor reason in woman's being a soulless de- 
pendant on man. And until this darkening prejudice 
shall have been removed, this despotism of mere custom 
abolished, little progress can be counted on in solving 
the puzzling problem of woman, her sphere, and her 
rights. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Rev. Dr. Anprrsox, of Boston, is writing the 
history of the Sandwich Island Mission. 


—The °Rey. Dr. Perry, Secretary of the Lower 
House in General Convention of the Protesant Episcopal 
Church, has now in press the first of eighteen volumes of 
Annals of the Colonial Church m the United States, of which 
only two hundred and fifty copies are to be printed. 


—The Librarian of the Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety, being desirous of making a complete collection of 
everything that has been written and printed in relation to 
the reunion of the Church, invites all who have written 
upon it to supply him with copies of théir articles, 

—We have received the first number of the Associa- 
tion Monthly, the official journal of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tion Associations in the United States and British Provinces. 
It is @ neatly printed duodecimo, edited by Mr. R. C. Morse, 
late of the New York Observer, and contains a variety of 
religions and miscellaneous reading, such as is suited to the 
objects of the paper as stated in its prospectus, namely, ‘to! 
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furnish the best kind of reading for young men and women— 
reading which shall be attractive and interesting, and spe- 
cially adapted to stimulate those under its influence, to the 
greatest possible efficiency in doing good in all departments 
of Christian effort.” 


—The appearance of the Woman's Journal fully jus. 
tifies the assurance which the announcementof its editorship 
afforded. That hysterical} violence and pert smartness 
would find no place in the new journal, was plain enough 
when its conductors were announced—Mary A, Liven. 
MORE (we follow their own precedent in suppressing titles) 
JULIA WARD Howe, Lucy Stonr, Wm. Lioyp GARRIsoy, 
and T. W. Hieerxson. The first number established its 
claim at once toa place in every family and in the stuq 
of every thoughtful man and woman. It is really a comfort 
to see a grave reform advocated by those who do not impeyi! 
it by their follies. 


—From Philadelphia comes another addition to paste. 
pot literature. The new weekly bears the name of the 
Transatlantic, and adopts the form relinquished by Fy; 
Saturday. Against its appearance, or the judgment dis- 
played in its sclection of matter, we have nothing to gay: 
but we take this opportunity to enter a protest which nai 
hope not to remit until occasion for it has ceased to exist, 
_The piratical publishing which follows the absence of inter. 
national copyright works a double wrong. It is wrong pre. 
cisely as any other theft is wrong, beside being despicable in 
that the thief exhibits no ingenuity or hardihood, knowing 
that he is beyond the reach of law. It is wrong also, in that 
it takes away the bread which American authors would earn 
if publishers were not able, by filling their pages without 
cost, to refuse or depreciate their wares. Furthermore, )y 
doing away with the rewards that must follow literary suc 
cess under a more enlighteyed system, it drives possible au. 
thors into other professions, prevents the existence of a yeal 
literary class in the country, and lowers the standard of 
those branches of authorship which must be indigenous. In 
the same way native art is proscribed by the shameless 
pillage of foreign illustrated journals by their counterparts 
in this country. The practice is one to which too harsh a 
name cannot be applied. 
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BOOKS. 

The Odes and Epodes of Horace. A Metrical Transia- 
tion into English, with Introduction and Commenta- 
ries. By Lord Lyrron. New York: Harper & 
BrorueErs, 1870. 

One of the happy results of a classical education, and 
one which, in this country, is too likely to be ignored 
or despised, manifests itself in the ease and deligh{ with 
which such English statesmen as Drerspy, Grapsrong, 
and Butwer turn from the graver business of life to 
bathe themgelves in the quiet atmosphere of ancient 
literature. Their work as scholars is of no mean order; 
but its chief benefit arises from the fact that they stand 
nearer to the masses of ordinary men than the cloistered 
antiquary or learned critic, and their genial apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and force of classical writers com- 
municates itself to the public sentiment, and helps to 
preserve that respect for the great writers of old which 
would soon die out if only sustained by the experience 
of schoolboys or the dry comments of scholastic ped- 
ants. Not less important is the effect of this habit 
upon these statesmen themselves. They have evidently 
found in such literary recreations new strength for the 
arduous duties of their lives, and they have derived 
from their loving study of great models a large part of 
that masterly and felicitous use of language which has 
distinguished them in all departments of activity. 

The charming and acute introductory essay which 
Lord Lyrron has prefixed to this volume shows that 
he is peculiarly fitted by nature and experience to ap- 
preciate the excellencies of that author who was, to a 
greater extent than any other, before or after him, at 
once man of the world and poet. We think that, amon; 
the numerous trarslations of Horacr that have been 
put forth, not one is eqal to this in sympathetic insight 
into the spirit of the original. There is also a charac- 
teristically happy choice of words, to express shades of 
meaning. In fact, Lord Lyrron is very apt to express, 
in his translation, what Horace left to be inferred or 
conveyed by those associations which lurk in proper 
names or the customary uses of words. Ifthe object 
of a translation is only to enable thereader, un acquainted 
with the original, to apprehend its shades of thought 
and its general tone, then the genius of Buiwer has 
produced the best copy we can expect of the genius of 
Horacz. 

But Lord Lyrron has not succeeded so well in trans- 
ferring to our tongue the music, the grace, and, above 
all, the terseness of Horace. He says himself: ‘‘So 
far as these translations are concerned, it will be seen 
that I have shunned any attempt to transfer to our own 


language the exact form of the original meters. 1 have, 


rather sought to construct measures in accordance witli 
the character of English prosody, akin to the prevalent 
spirit of the original, and of compass sufficient to allow 
a general adherence to the rule of translating line by 
line, or at least strophe by strophe, without needless 
amplification on the one hand, or harsh contraction on 
the other. With regard to the rhythmical form 1D 
which a sufficient analogy with the Latin meter can be 
best obtained by the English, there will always be # 
difference of taste und opinion. My own plan, when I 
originally commenced these translations, was in the 
first instance to attempt a close imitation of the ancient 
measure—the scansion being of course (as in English 
or German hexameters and pentameters) by accent, not 
quantity—and then to make such modifications of flow 
and cadence as seemed to me best to harmonize the 
rhythm to the English ear, while preserving as much 98 
possible that which has been called ‘the type’ of the 
original. But as there are more ways than one by 
which such modifications may attain the objects Te 
quired, so it soon appeared to me best to vary the modi- 
cations according as the prevalent spirit of the ode de- 
manded lively and sportive or serious and dignified 
expression.” 

This is doubtless a wise plan; and we do not meal 
to say that it has utterly failed in execution. Never 





theless, there are numerous} instances to justify us i 
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complaining that Lord Lyrron’s pet method of adapt- 
ing the Latin measure to the English ear is to put in 
plenty of short syllables, and turn the stalking spondees 
and the trotting trochees into galloping dactyls and 
anapests. Even this is not always disagreeable in 
rhythmic effect, nor inharmonious with the spirit of 
the original. Its principal bad consequence is the 
enormous amount of “padding” which the English 
lines receive, to fill out their superfluous length. The 
well-known translation by Mitton of the ode to PrrrHa 
(1. iv.) is an example of what Lord Lyrron himself 
calls ‘‘masterly closeness and elegance ;” and he has 
wisely declined to attempt any new translation of that 
ode. His own measures have more lyrical flow, per- 
haps; but the characteristic beauties of this version of 
Mutron’s we do not find in them. 

A fair example of the nature of the task attempted 
by this translation may be afforded by some one of the 
rumerous Sapphic odes—say the well-known 

“ Integer vite, scelerisque purus, 
Non eget Mauris jaculis, neque arcu, 
Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra!”’ 

This is the measure which Cannine imitated in Eng- 
lish with the ‘‘ Needy Knife-Grinder”—a jingle which 
does not, even in accent, reproduce the original. The 
Sapphic line consists of five feet—a trochee, a spondee, a 
dactyl, and two more trochees. Lord Lyrron quotes 
in his Introduction the remark of Dr. Kennepy, that 
the spondee is not attainable in our language except by 
a forced pronunciation, that which pasges for a spondee 
being in reality a trochee. This observation is not ab- 
solutely correct ; the spondee is attainable, though with 
considerable difficulty. Yet in practice, its effect would 
not be harmonious or flowing. Conceding that we can 
but lamely supply with our accent the lost ‘‘ quafitity ” 
of the classic tongues, it follows that a spondee, which 
properly consists of two long syllables, must in English 
be represented by two accented syllables. These can- 
not be supplied by a single word; and hence the spon- 
‘dee must consist of two weighty monosyllables, or of 
one monosyllable or accented ultimate, followed by the 
accented beginning of another word. The difficulty of 
complying with this demand, and preserving at the 
same time a poetic effect and a harmony with the sense, 
is great enough in original composition, and well-nigh 
insuperable in translation. Taking for instance the 
strophe already quoted, we may turn it into English 
Sapphics thus : 

“Whoso free from guilt and in life sincere is 
Needeth not the bow, nor the Moorish ‘javelins, 
Neither darts, death-tipped, in the heavy-teeming 

Quiver, O Fuscus !” 

Here the words ‘‘ whoso,” ‘‘ needeth,” and ‘‘ neither,” 
are good trochees ; ‘‘darts, death-” is as good a spondee 
as the English will permit; ‘‘free from” is not so 
good, because ‘* from,” being a mere preposition, can- 
not so easily receive an accent as strong as that which 
falls on ‘free ;” and ‘not the,” in the second verse, is 
a failure as a spondee, because, though there are two 
separate words, the foot inevitably becomes a trochee 
in reading it with proper reference to the sense. The 
rest of this provisional translation is metrically correct, 
and quite literal. It will be seen that it has nothing in 
common with the ‘‘ Knife-Grinder;” but it produces 
an impression of stiffness and awkwardness which sac- 
rifices to mere accuracy the spirit of the original. Lord 
Lyrron goes to the other extreme, and offers us this 
doggerel measure : 

‘‘ He whose life hath no flaw, pure from guile, need not borrow 

Or the bow or the darts of the Moor, O my Fuscus! 

He relies for defence on no quiver that teems with 

Poison-steeped arrow.” 

We must confess that the old-fashioned English sap- 
phic, burlesqued by Cannine, pleases us better than 
this. We find a positively unmusical effect in the in- 
itial syllable of each line, over which we trip in the 
reading; and we opine that this use of an anapest is 
contrary to good prosody. But we cannot go at present 
more minutely into the discussion. The translator him- 
self does not pretend to have discovered a perfect me- 
dium for the conveyance both of the form and the matter 
of his author; and we do not know by whom the deli- 
cate task has been, or how it could be, better performed 
—unless, indeed, a second Mitton should arise ; and it 
may well be doubted whether Mirron himself could 
produce a whole necklace of such gems as the ode to 
Pyrrha. It is certainly to be feared that he would fail 
i representing the gay cynicism and easy worldliness 
Which coexist in Horace with a true love of the beau- 
tiful and admiration of the good. 

Lord Lyrroy’s translations of the Epodes are worthy 
of unqualified praise. His choice of measures, his use 
of words, his keen apprehension of delicate meanings, 
and skilful reproduction of them—all bespeak the artist 
and the man of genius. Indeed, it may be said of the 
Whole book that scarcely any reader can fail to under- 
stand and enjoy Horace much better by its perusal 


ythan by the study of the oxiginal alone. 
is Meath Annual Council, of the Chris- 
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Union of Iowa, together with a succinct Account 
of the Rise and Progress of the Movement throughout 
the State: to which is added several Popular Religious 
Songs. Dubuque, Iowa. 1869. 


From numerous reports of religious and charitable 
Organizations we select, as representative of a class 
which especially needs general consideration, the docu- 
nent whose somewhat ungrammatical title-page is here 
transcribed. The claim of the pamphlet to such atten- 
tion is established by the assurance of the committee of 
Elders entrusted with its preparation, that it “‘ embraces 
all leading and material facts, and will serve asa correct 
and succinct guide in understanding the work done, and 
being done by the growing and prosperous organiza- 
on, with which we are associated.” Passing over 
the details of business and committe reports, we reach 


p Most characteristic chapter of the work, in the 
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wtory of Iowa Christian Union, which constitutes the 











Annual Address and Report of the State Evangelist of 
Iowa. Describing the condition of the religious world 
which led to the formation of the Society in 1864, the 
Evangelist—Elder J. V. B. Frack—reveals the exis- 
tence of a most deplorable state of things. ‘‘ The spirit 
of hatred, malignity, and diabolism,” he assures us, 
inspired the sects to frame ‘‘ tests of the most unholy 
and unjust nature,” and to force them ‘upon thou- 
sands.” He further discloses to us the existence of a 
sort of spiritual Ku-Klux, whose operations have en- 
joyed a singular immunity from the public gaze. 
‘*Conferences, Synods, Assemblies and Associations,” 
he says, ‘‘became conclaves of the most inflamatory 
proceedings, resolutions and prayers, insulting to both 
Godandman. A reign of terror was inaugurated and the 
slumbering fires of the Revolution and the Inquisition 
re-kindled, until a Conference within the bounds of the 
United States, by resolution and the tacit acknowledg- 
ment of their Brethren, advised ‘ wholesale murder and 
conflagration.’ Men in Iowa were hunted down like 
beasts of prey, until aged fathers whose lives had been 
given to certain sects, were maligned, contumed and 
hurled, by the ejecting edict of corrupt ecclesiastical 
functuaries from their long honored places.” That 
citizens of Iowa should be hunted down like beasts of 
prey, and even ‘‘contumed” by ‘‘functuaries,” is in- 
deed horrible. But to give any adequate conception of 
the unsuspected atrocities which must surely have 
desolated any region of less recuperative power than 
Iowa, we must make space for a literal reproduction of 
a page from Elder Fiaox’s ‘‘ history :” 

The cruelties of Laup had passed into history as well as those 
of Lopepo VaGo [sic], DANTON, ROBESPIERE, [sic] MARAT and 
MatTHER. Esop had been brought to the block, ALGERON [sic] 
SypDNEY had bled on the scaffold, RipLEY and LATIMERE [sic] had 
burnt at the stake, St. Bartholomew's massacre had shocked the 
universe with its tale of horror, Mery Dyrr had been consigned 
to the flames on Boston Commons, and RoGER WILLIAMS driven 
to the wilds of America at mid-winter, but for excessive vindica 
tions and vile gratificatious of depraved passions. These are but 
feeble comparisons. The bloody assizes of Somersetshire, held 
by a cruel JEFFRIES to please and gratify the intolerant spirit of 
the last tyrant of the house of StuaRT, were simply taken as ex- 
amples, and excelled by men claiming to be clothed with the 
livery ofheaven.- . . 

Partisan and radical intolerance in France during the 17th cen- 
tury, fired the fagots, erected the scaffold, slew over 30,000 in one 
month, guilotined a King and Queen, and finally after repeated 
assassinations and extensive incarceration in the most filthy bas- 
tiles, saw religious liberty publicly immolated. These things were 
all the inevitable result of a Union of Church and State, the great 
generator of ruin and discord. With the logical philosophy of 
history before them, and the experience of their forefathers fresh 
in their memory, looking back over the trying days of JaMEs I, 
and also of ELIZABETH and CHARLEs I, the same hideous outrages, 
(only more revolting), have been repeated by the ranting, fanatical 
and vindictive cohorts of sectarian and partisan intolerance in 
America, from the burning of Quakers and Witches,down to the 
heart-paralizing scenes of late years. 

. It is difficult to overestimate the tremendous character 
of these revelations. For the sake of England, Prussia, 
Russia, and other friendly nations which maintain at 
once State Churches and a delusive semblance of getting 
along on the whole pretty well, we are deeply grieved 
to learn that ‘‘ the inevitable result” of their present 
policy must be the recurrence of things we had fancied, 
the outgrowth of bygone social stages. So, too, St. 
Bartholomew, JerFrries’ Bloody Assizes, the French 
Revolution, have all been popularly supposed to have 
been unapproached in their peculiar elements of horror 
at any period since their respective occurrence, or even 
ever previously. And now to learn that these are “‘ but 
feeble comparisons” with things that have gone on al- 
most under our eyes, that ‘‘ the same hideous outrages 
(only more revolting)” have been in progress ina State 
with which telegraphs and railways connect us—dis- 
closures of this bewildering sort prepare us for the 
sight of Low Church blovdhounds tracking Ritualists 
down Broadway, or of baptized infants broiling in Bap- 
tist autos da fe in the City Hall Park, while Hoboken 
and Brooklyn refuse to move to our deliverance. 

How long Iowa has thus been a sort of inland and an- 
achronous Netherlands—“ politics” being ‘‘the great 
theme of the clergy,” while ‘‘ many of the laity become 
dupes to petty chicanery and sottish demigogery”— 
Elder Frackx nowhere explicitly informs us. But in 
1864 the standard of revolt was upraised. Some noble 
knights of truth and justice,” who are likewise de- 
signated as alittle band of persecuted saints,” organized 
in that yearand ‘widened its borders until to-day, 
success crowns the effort exceedingly.” The character- 
istics of some of these noble knights are so exceptional 
as to entitle them to the immortality claimed for them, 
and which we must do what in us lies to ensure. 
Th@re are ‘‘ Eld. JoszpH Goopr, a man of venerable 
years and attainments,” which allusion to his venerable 
attainments the profane might construe into an intima- 
tion that “‘ Eld.” Goong is an old fogy, and of whom we 
are further instructed that, ‘‘ being a man of honor, he 
manfully cast off the hierarchical yoke,” a phrase which 
either is pleonastic or exhibits an undue economy 
in curtailing the fair proportions of ‘(manofhonor- 
fully,”—“ Eld. R. L. Fremine,” who was persecuted, 
we are sorry to infer, for being a Copperhead, but who 
‘¢met the lion and bearded him in his den,” and of 
whom we further learn that ‘‘ being aman of rare 
ability, the force used against his good name by the 
sycophants of Priest-craft proved an unusual animus,” 
whatever that may mean,—Dr. Gaston, who receives 
the commendatory assurance that he is ‘“‘a profound 
thinker and a most pious man,” while the fact that ‘‘he 
has during the last year been very near his eternal 
home, from the effects of an‘apoplectic stroke,” inspires 
this aspiration: ‘‘ May grace divine sustain this very 
worthy and precious brother, and when his face is 
turned to the roots of the daisies, may he be borne on 
angel pinions to the habitation of the just.” The cata- 
logue is longer than we have reason to suppose our 


readers’ patience will be, and, while disclaiming any in- | Foo 


tention of doing injustice by ignoring the “ Eld.”s and 
‘ Bro.”s therein commended to posterity, we must pass 
at once to its peroratory pendent: ‘‘ The names of 
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such men as Bros. J. F. Goong, J. Davis, Gaorcr 
Hartsnorn, H. W. Giyny, J. ZiokaFoose, J. RENFRo, 
and others are written high upon the colossal pillars and 
columns of affection and renown, never to be effaced. 
Time with its tide will sweep onward and with its 
steady march will their immortal fame keep pace.” 
The last place in the list the historian reserves for him- 
self, whom he characterizes as ‘“‘a poor weak man, a 
worm of the dust.” Singular as it seems that so un- 
worthy a person should be found holding a place of 
honor among all these possessors of “‘ immortal fame,” 
far from us be the discourtesy, after having suitably 
honored all previous drafts upon our credulity, on this 
single point to lapse into doubt of his historical truth ! 
Of the “‘ several popular religious songs”’which “ is 

added”—to quote the title-page—we can only offer 
specimen stanzas. Here is the chorus of An Hver Near 

There’s a Friend that’s ever near, never, never fear, 

He is ever near, never, never fear, 


There’s a Friend that’s ever rear, never fear, 
He is ever near, never fear. 


In this quatrain, a device as admirable for its simpli- 
city as for its efficacy has prevented anything like dis- 
crepancy either in rhyme or in sentiment. This spe- 
cific having been rashly discarded in the composition of 
The Beautiful World, we venture, for the first time in 
this article, to tamper with the text, and provide the 
rhymes which we have always considered a desirable 
adjunct to poetry : 

*Mid the ransomed throng, ’mid seas of bliss, 
’Mid the holy cities gorgeousniss, 
*Mid the verdant plains, ’mid angel’s cheer, 
*Mid the saints that round the throne appear, 
¥or the conqueror’s song as it sounds afar 
Is wafted on the ambrosial aar, 
‘Through endless years we then shall prove 
The depth of a Saviour’s matchless loove, 

Oh ! that beautiful world. 

Whatever suggestions this pamphlet may occasion 
concerning the union of religious and historical truth, 
or of the propriety of entrusting to ‘‘ poor weak men” 
and ‘‘ worms of the dust” the advocacy of the most mo- 
mentous interests which concern men, we shall venture 
to leave to our readers. 

The Fairy Egg and Whatit Held. By Three Friends. 
Illustrated by Miss Lucy Gibbons. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood, & Co. 

The Three Friends, having been presented by Mother 
Goose with a mysterious egg, find that it breaks, at their 
call, into a multitude of happy fancies which take the 
shape of fairy stories. The conceit is admirably carried 
out. Couplets of old Mother Goose are taken for texts, 
and expanded in a manner jthat will delight as well as 
benefit the young folks. We know of no fairy stories 
more simple and enchanting ; and grown people will 
not be slow in renewing their youth by reading them 
when the children are put to bed. Indeed, as a literary 
study, we commend this little book as an excellent con- 
tribution of pure Anglo-Saxon diction. The illustra- 
tions are in keeping with the rest, fresh, weird and 
worth studying. The Three Friends having struck a fine 
vein, will have to give the children more] before they 
will be satisfied. 

Elocution and Oratory. By Charles A. Wiley. New 
York: Clark & Maynard. 

The design of this work is sufficiently indicated in 
the title. Some sixty pages are given to simple rules 
for reading and speaking and the use of the voice in 
different styles of oratory ; the rest is made up of selec- 
tions, very miscellaneous, from different writers, for the 
most part well-advised. We cannot comprehend, how- 
ever, what place or purpose in such a collection the 
oddities of Josh Billings have to serve, or for what rea- 
son simple anecdotes are introduced such as abound in 
the daily papers. 


Great Mysteries and Little Plagues. By Joun Neat. 
Boston : Roberts Bros. . 


This is not @ new interpretation of Apocalyptic 
prophecies, as the title might suggest; but the mysteries 
and the plagues are none other than the little inhab- 
itants of our nurseries. Mr. Neat is enthusiastic in 
his admiration of young mind and young heart, and 
gives us a very readable little work, in three parts. It 
will be chiefly valued as a thesaurus of children’s pert 
sayings and doings, as the writer has had a passion for 
gathering such from every source. Many of these are 
old, some of them apochryphal, and some of them, we 
regret to find, so offensively coarse, and interlarded with 
the gratuitous introduction of profane language, that 
many will be ashamed to have this book, otherwise inter- 
esting, seen their tables. What becomes of all the smart 
children? is a question that will be renewed. Do they die 
early, or are they lost inthe throng? As for ourselves, we 
haverarely known of any youngster, who was notan idiot, 
that did not say extraordinary things. A favorite ex- 
clamation of Mr. Neat at each new wonder is, Did not 
the child reason? or, Did not the child feel? Just as 
if there were any doubt that our own flesh and blood 
begin to reason and feel as soon as they begin to have 
any consciousnese. They look at facts with freshness, 
free from conventionalities and commitments such as 
older minds fall into; and hence features strike them 
which, from dullness of habit, we lose sight of. 
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C. H. Drrson & Co., New York. 
Spinning- Wheel Morceau. By Cuas. WELS. 

Silvery . Song. Words by GzoRGE Coorzr. “Music 
by W. F. WELLMAN. 

ioneey's Funeral March. Introducing the melody Fice 
asa Bird. By 8. WINNER. 

Over the Mountain. Song. By HAMILTON AIDE. 

Pet of the Fairies. Mazurka. By EvGENE BERTHIER. 
Root & Capy, Chicago 


Making Love While on the Ice. Song and Chorus. Words 


‘and Muse by Frank How. 


ABD. : 
Chinaman's Farewell. Song and Chorus.. By Carine 
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the Farm. 
Music by 


Words by E. FAHNESTOCE. ‘OOD. 
‘Mon 8 ge Fath Ohildren. Song and Chorus. 
Words by E. E. Music by James R. Mvgeay. 
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LETTER FROM A GRUMBLER. 


—_—_——_——. 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1870. 
J. B. Ford & Co. : 


Stks:—Will you please insert and answer in the “‘Currs- 
TIAN UNION” the following question of morals: Is it right? 
Is it doing as is required in the ninth commandment? In 
the December number of the Christian at Work you adver- 
tised the Curistian Union as “a new religious weekly 
which regularly presents its readers with sixteen pages of the 
above style, cut and stitched, in form so convenient both for 
use and preservation, as to be a great and special merit in it 
favor,” And also, the “Rey. H. W. BEECHER’S interesting 
Lectwre-room Talks should appear regularly in its columns.” 

To these inducements to subscribe, attention was called by 
putting them all in like manner in capital letters; and to the 
form, as cut and stitched, attention was called asa great and 
special merit. 

With these inducements before me I subscfibed. ‘The first 
number I received came uncut, but stitched; the second 
came neither cut nor stitched, and you announce your inten- 
tion to do neither in future. What guarantee can I have 
that you will continue to fulfil the other promises made in 
your advertisement? There is good authority for it, that 
“he that is unjust in the least is unjust also in much.” 

That you find it inconvenient or expensive to employ force 
enough to fullfil your contract is but poor excuse for failure 
to do so; and especially lame is the plea of your rapidly 
increasing circulation rendering it impracticable for you to 
fullfil your promise. A religious journal, methinks, ought 
to set a better example in morals. 


Yours truly, WM. J. BLAIN. 


[We insert our correspondent’s letter with pleasure, 
inasmuch as we desire to do everything fairly and 
openly. 

Our announcement that the. paper would be cut and 
stitched was honestly made, because we intended to do 
it, and believed it would be for the interest of our read- 
ers. Experience taught us, (what we were told by 
others who had tried it) that we could not do it and get 
the paper to its readers during the week of its issue. 
We found that in many cases the paper did not come 
to hand in time for Sunday reading. It is, as we stated 
week before last, a consideration of TIME only that 
compelled us to change our plan. The cost is a trifle, 
and of course not to be thought of doubtfully for an 
instant if it could add to the real value of the paper. 

Now, another word. We do not exactly see the apt- 
ness of citing the Ninth Commandment at us, for if we 
have ‘‘borne false witness” it has not been against our 
neighbor. However, since publishing the specimen 
page of Tuk Curistian Union in The Christian at 
Work, we have made a new and beautful title-head—a 
change which does not seem to have disturbed our 
brother; we have enlarged the paper by about one 
quarter—an unpromised alteration for which we do not 
see that our brother questions our right ; we have given 
more and better reading matter, more complete news- 
summaries, more expensive contributions and corres- 
pondence, a greater quantity and constantly improving 
quality of matter in every way—but our brother does 
not complain of these changes. In short, our corres- 
pondent is complaining of those who better their con- 
tract with him. We promised him hay, and we fed 
him oats instead, and he falls to braying! We have 
given, as we promised, and as we shall continue to do, 
a Lecture-room talk every week: but have we also in 
our correspondent’s eyes broken our promises by pub- 
lishing a very large share of our editorial page from 
Mr. Brrcnurr’s pen, and in reviving, as we did last 
week, a series of his Star Articles ? 

We might easily pursue the question further, but 
refrain. There are two sides to every story, and it is 


fair to look at both. 
J. B. FORD & Co., Publishers.) 


. -————— 
CoMMENDATION.—The Rev. A. J. RicH, of Westminster, 
Mass., says tg us in a letter just received, that he likes THE 
CHRISTIAN ‘ON; that (here we quote his own words) ‘It 
is fresh, vigorous, versatile, high-toned, sweet, and genial; 
Nas the right ring, the right name, the right spirit, and the 
right man at the head. I wish it God-speed. ’ 


——_——— 


A ReQueEst.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of THE CHRISTIAN UNION may fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size, Style, Contents, &c., 
and then decide upon the Merits of our claim that it is not 
onty one of the largest, but the Best and Cheapest Journal of 
its Class in the World. Now is the best time to Act—to Do 
Gbod, for which we give Good Pay. 

——_~_—__— 

Goop Pay may be realized by many thousands of persons 
by making up lists of subscribers for our premiums. Tl 
has been done by many; and the number may be largely in- 
creased. The people all need this journal, and they will 
take it, if some one will show it and explain its value, and 
our premiums will Pe, those who take this little trouble. 
We want boys and girls, as well as the older folks, em- 
ployed in this work. It will give them business tact. of 
even more value than the premium they get. Canvassing 
is appropriate work for ladies, and many of them are among 
our best and most successful canvassers. Our premiums 
are legitimate pay offered for services rendered. We have 
reduced this to a system, and can give better pay in 
form than any other. 








CLUB AGENTs WANTED.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
o-ahead agent in every town or school district where THE 
CHRISTIAN Union ought to circulate, to form # Club for 
1870. There are thousands of post-offices at which we now 
have no subscribers, or only one to five, where from ten to 
fifty may be obtained by a little timely effort. Who will do 
us and their friends the favor to actin behalf of the Best 
Religious and Family Weekly? 


U Th ume 
w To HELP THE CaristiAN UNION,—1 here are numer- 
Paha in in which its friends can aid in circulating Tax 
CHRISTIAN UNtoN. First, show the paper, or talk te your 
friends about it, or both. Get up 4 club, or aid some friend 
to do so—or induce your Postmaster to act as agent, 
—_—_——_——- 

s Now !—And if you, reader, cannot for™ one 
FI yt or friend at work, and then help to accom- 
plish the laudable object. Don’t wait until’ other and in- 
ferior papers occupy the field. “The early bird’ —you 


know the rest. 
——_»—— 


ons TO CLUBS are always in order, whether in ones, 
Feng ay tens, or any other number. A host. of _p Pe 
are dro ping other papers about these days, and our 1D 
should improve every occasion to secure such as recruits for 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. ae 


oo 
«a See Page 62 for List of Premiums. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


$2.50 per Annum, Payable in Advance. 


PosTAGE, 20 cents per year, payable quarterly, in advance, at the 
subscriber's post-office. Postage on New York city and Can- 
ada subscriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

REMITTANCES should be made in Money Orders, Bank' Checks, 
or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money 
in a Registered Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

Recerts.—If_a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient 
acknowledgment for his money, except in case of Renewals, 
when formal receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; 
or, if a pomegesiewe be sent for the purpose, a receipt will 
be mailed immediately upon receipt of the money. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The yo will be forwarded until distinct 
order is received byjthe Publishers for its discontinuance, and 
until payment ot arrearages is made, as required gby law. 
This plan is adopted because found most convenient and 
agreeable to subscribers, who generally dislike to have their 
paper stopped short at the end of the time originally sub- 
scribed for. A request to send the paper only for the time 
paid for will always be regarded. 








CLUB RATES. 
5 Copies for a year $10 00 | 20 Copies for a year 
10 La 7) Ld 18 00 50 Li A 


CASH COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS. 
3 to 5 Copies—50 Cents a Copy. | 10 to 50 Copies—75 Cents a Copy. 
5to10 * ad nas 50to100 “ $1.00 a Copy. 


Circular containing Extensive List of POPULAR PREMIUMS, 
sent on application. 
CANVASSERS ARE WANTED EVERYWHERE, and Post- 
masters, Clergymen, and others, are requested to forward sub- 
scriptions, retaining their commissions a8 above. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

Inside Pages, 20 cents per line, | 2 to 4 times, 10 per cent. discount. 
Over 4,times, 20,per cent. discount. 
Three months, 95 per cent. discount. 
Cuts, double rates for space occu- 

pied. 

Mr. Henry BARTLETT has charge of our Advertising De- 
partment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers; 
39 Park Row, New York. 








te space, 
Outside page, 30 cents per line, 
of Agate space. 








CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicited for 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION; but we cannot undertake to pre- 
serve or to return rejected manuscripts. 
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ANSWERS. 

THe CHRISTIAN UNION claims the right of dis- 
cussing any point in the organization and policy of 
any Christian sect or church. It recognizes, how- 
ever, that advice given by one sect to another is far 
more likely to be mischievous than beneficial; that 
each Church should in general be left to work out 
its own policy; that such policies when discussed 
outside of the Church should be debated upon 
grounds broad enough to include the welfare of all 
sects, and debated so kindly as not to excite ill-will 
or predjudice against any denomination. When, 
therefore, the Hzaminer and Chronicle blames us for 
a letter in our first number inciting the members of 
Baptist churches to protest against close communion, 
we accept the reproof, as in some considerable de- 
gree merited. Not because THe Curistran UNION 
touched that question, for it is free to speak of all 
things that any paper has a right to speak of; but, 
because the letter proposes to make THE CHRISTIAN 
Unton an organ of disturbance among Baptist 
es Such a work as this forms no part of 
ourplan. THe CurIsTIAN UNION does not intend 
to steal into Churches in the guise of Catholicity, 
and then, to use its influence in promoting parties. 
Whatever we have to say on the subject of Chris- 
tian policy we mean to say openly, broadly, so that 
no one shall take THE CHRISTIAN UNION under a 
mistake. 

If the writer’s name had+been appended to the 
communication of which Dr. BrrgutT complains, it 
would have been a very different case® It would 
then have appeared that the writer was not only 4 
Baptist, but a clergyman of repute and good stand- 
ing among the Baptist Churches and scholars of 
New England. Now, we do not propose to exclude 
from THE CurisTIAN UNION all writers who do not 
agree with us, or who disagree with the polity of 
Evangelical Churches. If they choose to write un- 
der their own names, and to take the responsibility 
of their own statements, and if their communications 
are in good spirit and likely to excite interest and 
re‘iection, we shall publish them, The Examiner 
“ud Choronicle may be sure that THe CHRISTIAN 
Uxyon is in favor of free discussion, and that free 
discussion means the hearing of both sides, We 
veserve to ourselves, however, the authority to de- 
termine how far discussion shall extend, and what 
utterances it is best to spread before our readers. 

We recognize the right of every Church to form 

its own judgment as to the terms of communion re- 
quired by the Lord in the Sacred Scriptures. But we 
also recognize the right of every individual to do 
the same, and to express such judgment, whether 
it agree or disagree with the Church. The 
Church of Christ isonz, and whatever is done in 
one section of it helps or hinders every other part. 
If any sect errs toward excessive ritualism, not 
it alone, but every sect of the Church universal re- 
ceives detriment. Eyery Christian sect hasa certain 
investment in every other. The well-doing of each 
denomination is for us all, and the ill doing of any 
‘is not its own misfortune alone, but a family mis- 
fortune. 

The Watchman and Reflector gives to the matter 
an even more extended notice, and proposes four 
questions : 

“1, Does he (Mr. Bercuer) not honestly believe that there is 


@s much moral ugion between Baptists and Congregationalists as 
hetween the latter and Methodists, or between the Baptiste and 
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the great evangelical brotherhood as between any other denomi- 
nation and the latter ?”’ 


With asingle exception—viz., the subjects and the 
mode of Baptism—there is no essential difference be- 
tween Baptist Churches and Congregational Church- 
es. In every other respect they are organically alike, 
and, certainly, so far as our knowlege extends, they 
work together in edifying harmony, which increases 
every year. F 

«2. Does he not know that there is no denomination in Amer- 


ica more liberal than New England Baptists, and that there is 
none whose religious organ is more catholic in its general tone ?”’ 


If we may judge of the Baptist Churches of New 
England by “ their organ” —if by that term, which 
strikes us as a little singular, is meant the Watch- 
man and Reflector—we can say very truly that they 
are admirable, both for orthodoxy and for catho- 
licity. The fact that the Watchman and Reflector has 
for several years been a special favorite and our re- 
ligious family journal, very modesty forbids our say- 
ing all the good we think of it. 


‘*3. Does he not know that the Lord’s Supper was not designed 
to be a special expression of Christian fellowship, but is a simple 


00 | memorial of the Saviour’s death, and that the charge of close 


communion has had its origin in a sectarian spirit, and is used 
mainly for sectarian purposes ?” 

We regard the the Lord’s supper as, primarily, an 
act of individual love and allegiance to Jesus Christ ; 
but that it also, both in its original institution and 
in its subsequent history, has developed a social ele- 
ment which amounts to fellowship—unless that 
word be used by the Watchman and Reflector in a tech- 
nical and ecclesiastical sense, and not in its popular 
sense, As to the rest of the question we are not, as 
at present advised, qualified to speak. 

‘*4, Does he not know, even admitting the Baptists to be wrong 
in their views of the relation of the Supper to baptism, that these 
views are not determined by a spirit of bigotry nor of illiberality, 
and that in their practice there is not the slightest infraction of 
that Christian unity so well set forth by himself ?”’ ; 
We have never supposed that our Baptist breth- 
ren were more bigoted than their Congregational 
brethren. Even in matters about which we quite 
differ from them we have found them both intelli- 
gent and candid. As matters now stand, all evan- 
gelical Churches are ‘close communion” Churches 
in this sense, that they all take it for granted that 
the Lord’s Supper is an ordinance of the Church, to 
be administered according to the discretion of the 
Church, excluding all whom the Church deems 
unfit, and permitting to communion those whom it 
judges to have a right to commune. 

The opposite view would be, that every individual 
had a right to the communion of the Lord’s Supper 
by virtue of his personal relations to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that no man or body of men has a right 
to judge for him. This view would place the Lord’s 
Supper on very much the same ground that Protes- 
tants placed the Bible, when they broke away from 
the Romish Church, denying that ordinances belong 
to the Church 1n its corporate capacity, and affirm- 
ing that they are the right, privilege, and duty of 
the individual Christian, and administered by the 
Church simply for reasons of order and convenience, 
and that no man or Church has a right to prescribe 
terms of communion to the individual Christian, 
This is an “open communion” ground. But the 
Baptist, the Congregational, the Presbyterian, the 
Methodist Churches, are all, in principle, alike, and 
hold to “close communion,” only using different 
tests, in determining the fitness of candidates. 

If Mr. OtmsTEAD wishes the Baptists to be ill 
spoken of, he must go somewhere else than to us. 
At the feet of Roprert Hatt, the great English Bap- 
tist preacher, we learned those lessons of toleration 
and catholicity which have inspired our life. Our 
venerated father taught us to look upon ANDREW 
FULLER as one of the clearest of thinkers and most 
lucid of writers. To Joun Foster, also a profound 
thinker, we, in common with the whole Christian 
world, owe a great debt. 

It has been our good fortune to find among Baptist 
ministers and scholars many of our best and most 
intimate friends, and we therefore speak with knowl- 
edge and heartily when we say, that among the 
many denominations of Christians that are nobly 
serving the Lord Christ, we know of none that ‘in 
true. piety, self-denying activity, and in general 
catholicity and generosity of spirit, surpass the “ New 
England” Baptists. We do not wish them to let 
down their conscience on the subject of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. We do not mean to intrude im- 
pertinent criticism, nor ungenerous influence of any 
kind. But we do say, and will say, tha: if the day 
come when Baptists, of their own accord, will see 
their way clear to adopt Ropert Hauu’s ground of 
communion, we shall rejoice. Not, because an ad- 
vantage had been gained in controversy, but be- 
cause our love and respect for them makes even a 
technical and ceremonial separation painful. 


The Watchman end Reflector has introduced a 
needless personal element into its remarks : 

““ With the highest respect, however, for Mr. BEECHER’s pal- 
pit ability and his great freedom from a blind regard for sect, we 
doubt his competency to guide Protestant Catholicism. He is too 
impulsive. He is too sentimental. He is too loose. He is too 
ready to surrender truth.” ; 

In editing Tak CuristrAN Uxton, Mr. Beecurr 
no more proposes “ to guide Protestant Catholicism” 
than, in editing the Watchman and Reflector, Mr. 
OLMSTEAD proposes to guide the Baptist Churches 
of New England. May we not be allowed to con- 
| tribute what little we can to so good an end as the 





more cordial codperation of all Christians? As to 
the rest of the paragraph (“He is too impulsive. He 
is too sentimental. He is too loose. He is too ready 
to surrender truth”), we shall take it to heart, and 
strive henceforth to be slower, dryer, tighter, and 
more obstinate. 








LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL COR- 
RUPTION—SOME OF THE REMEDIES. 


In our issue of last week we spoke of the preva- 
lence of legislative and judicial corruption in this 
country, and promised to refer in this number to 
some of the remedies for these growing evils. Unless 
we write an essay on the defects incident to a gov- 
ernment based on universal suffrage, and in which 
nearly every office is elective, we must be content 
with pointing out some of the more obvious causes 
of the two evils in question—and this, as prepara- 
tory to considering the remedies. 

Among the most conspicuous of these causes is the 
fact that the standard of fitness for political stations 


the ablest lawyers and publicists thought it an honor 
to be placed on the bench, not of the highest courts 
merely, but those of intermediate grades; and when 
our foremost statesmen and scholars coveted seats 
not in Congress alone, but in the State Legislatures. 
That was the epoch when MarsHauu graced the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and Rogrr 
SHERMAN was an associate justice of the Superior 
Court of Connecticut, and Kent was Recorder of the 
city of New York, and Wiiiiam Jay deemed it a 
dignity to be a side judge in the Westchester County 
Common Pleas; while it required the full measure 
of statesmen of the capacity of Rurus Kine and 
James A. Bayarp to fill senatorial chairs, and CLay 
and WERsTER, then in the zenith of their fame, were 
wont to struggle for distinction in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Dr Wrrr Crinton and MARTIN 
VAN Buren, session after session, occupied seats in 
the New York Legislature. 

Not to go back to those earlier days, how this 
standard has become debased in our own times! 
Lawyers now occupy the highest judicial places in 
this and other States, who, thirty years ago, would 
hardly have ventured to be county judges or 
police magistrates; while politicians figure in the 
Senate and. House at Washington who would then 
have been regarded as scarcely fit for the lower 
branches of State legislatures. Why is it that small 
men can now climb so high? It is because of the 
despotism of the caucus, enabling corrupt leaders, 
through the rigors of party discipline, to force un- 
worthy candidates upon the masses of their follow- 
ers. It is because of the submission to the rule of 


rendering success therein almost impossible except 
through slimy ways which honorable men despise 
and honest men avoid. It is because the manage- 
ment of political parties, and especially in the great 
cities, has fallen into the hands.of men whose high- 
est idea of statesmanship is to pack a convention, 
stuff a ballot-box, forge an election return, and carry 
a fat job through a legislature or a court. When 
such characters select candidates for the most im- 
portant offices, is it any wonder that venality, and 
bribery, and extravagance, and corruption skulk in 
halls that should be sacred to purity, to honesty, to 
economy, to justice ? : 
What is the remedy for these evils? If we would 
purify the streams, we. must cleanse the fountains. 
We must, in respect to Congress and the State legis- 
latures, dethrone King Caucus, and return to the 
practice of the fathers, when candidates were self- 
nominated, or were brought into the field by popu- 
lar requisition, and had to stand or fall by their 
own merits. We must increase the pay of our leg- 
islatures. The’ compensation is now, on the aver- 
age, about three dollars per day, while board and 
lodging cost about six. When the fate of bills in- 
volving millions of money hangs on the yea or nay 
of the general run of men who now go to Albany, 
can we expect them to be honest on three dollars a 
day? The supposition is a moral and mathematical 
absurdity. Eminent men, however honest, carffot 
afford to leave their usual vocations to attend to 
the affairs of the public on such meagre pay. But 
adequate compensation would of itself prove wholly 
insufficient to cure this evil, as would the better 
mode of selecting legislative candidates, which we 
have suggested. The reprobation of honest citizens 
of all parties, speaking through the press, the plat- 
form, and the pulpit, must pursue notorious offend- 
ers till it drives them from the public service by 
rendering it hazardous for any party to nominate 
or support them for office. 
Turning to the courts, we readily concede that 
the law has always been ranked not only among 
the learned, but among the honorable professions, 
Dr TocquEviL1E, in his work on America, said that 
the lawyers of this country, in regard to their influ- 
ence upon public affairs, more nearly correspond to 
the aristocracy of the Old World than any other class 
of citizens. Such a body should be jealous of the 
purity of the ermine, for it is the escutcheon of their 
order. The sentiment of the bar in regard to an 
elective judiciary cannot be mistaken. They look 
upon the experiment as a calamitous failure. Often 
selecte«| by caucuses to serve party ends, the judges 





in many localities are taken from a lower grade of 


is now far below that erected in earlier days, when’ 


unscrupulous partisans, who make politics a trade, |. 
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lawyers at every recurring election. The late Jars 
T. Brapy wittily hit off the working of the system 
in this metropolis when he said that in his early 
days, if about to argue a case, he carefully looked at 
his papers to see what were the points involved, but 
nowadays he always looked into the newspapers ty 
see what judge was going to hold the court. We must 
abolish an elective judiciary, and restore to judges 
their life-tenure and their independence; and we 
must increase their salaries, so that the ablest law. 
yers can afford to ascend the bench, always remem. 
bering that small pay will, as a general rule, result 
in placing the judicial robes on the shoulders of 
small men. 

The hopes of reform inthis department rest main- 
ly with the bar. They should be ashamed to see 
the bench gradually sinking below the confidence 
and respect of the community. Much, however, de- 
pends upon the conduct of judges who are regarded 
as upright. If judges intend to be pure, they must 
be above reproach, not contenting themselves by 
merely avoiding the receipt of vulgar bribes, but 
shun the very appearance of evil by not bestowing 
lucrative official favors upon their relations at the 
bar; by refusing, in cases pending before them, to 
lend their ears to the private suggestions of their 
old partners and their new friends; by not exhibit- 
ing gross favoritism towards practitioners who haye 
once been upon the bench; by refusing to celebrate 
their advancement to new judicial honors by accept- 
ing the ostentatious hospitalities of counsellors who 
will often plead in their courts. While a lawyer 
should frown npon the judge who is suspected of 
taking bribes, a judge should frown uponthe lawyer 
whom he suspects of trying to swerve him from the 
strait path of impartiality, or to place him in a false 
or embarrassing position by laying him under the 
slightest obligation. Judges who do or allow any“ 
of these things may be upright, but they are certain- 
ly imprudent, and need to put up the petition, “lead 
us not into temptation.” 

We cannot go further into details. Never in our 
history can there be a more opportune moment than 
the present for conscientious, independent men to 
initiate a thorough reform in the two departments 
of government which have passed under review. 
The great questions of human rights which have 
conyulsed the nation for so many years are about to 
be settled on a righteous and enduring basis. New 
perils now loom in our path ; and among these none 
are more portentous than legislative and judicial 
corruption. 
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RECONSTRUCTION—WHY 
LAYED? 

It is now nearly five years since the Confederate 
armies surrendered ; and during this long period 
not a bayonet has been lifted up against the Federal 
Government in all the late insurgent States. There 
have been some riots and too many murders, and a 
good deal of heart-burning in the bosoms of rebels 
who did not take kindly to the humiliations to 
which they were necessarily subjected after their 
terrible overthrow. But, every student of history 
and human nature must admit, that there have been 
fewer of these unfoward manifestations than might 
have been expected. 

Thus far Congress has ruled the insurgents with a 
strong hand. We do not say that this has not been « 
necessary; but we think the great body of far- 
sighted men in the North believe that the time has 
come when the mailed arm of military power should 
be withdrawn from the South, and her people begin 
to be trusted as well as governed. 

Virginia, for example, has complied with every 
essential requirement imposed upon her by the Re- 
construction acts as conditions precedent to her res- 
toration to the Union. Does the Senate propose to 
keep her out for fear that at some indefinite period 
in the future she may go backward upon some of 
these acts and undo something she has done? Then 
it may keep her out forever. Virginia has adopted 
a State constflution superior to that of New York; 
she has ratified the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth Amendments of the Federal Constitution ; 
she has elected colored members to both branches 
of her Legislature; she has sent Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to Washington who can take the iron- 
clad oath. If such a State cannot be trusted, what 
State can? 

But it may be said, that Virginia, and her way- 
ward sisters, after they are-admitted, may repudiate 
some of the provisions of thesé\angey{dtmerfts.® The 
answer to this is obvious and conclusive.” Ehch fy 
these amendments closes with the declaration, that 
“Congress may, by appropriate legislation, enforce 
the provisions of this article.” Is Congress afraid 
to trust itself? 

The Republican party cannot afford to be vindic- 
tive, and is powerful enough to be generous. The 
people are getting rather tired of reconstruction, and 
want to see it finished. We urge the Republicans 
in Congress to let the outstanding States into the 
Union the very moment they comply with existing 
conditions. This is right, and the Republicans 
ought to scorn to do wrong. As the Democracy 
have well nigh ruined their party by resisting the 
progress of restoration, we warn the Republicans not 
to ruin theirs by needlessly delaying the completion 
of the work, 


IS IT DE- 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS IN PREACHING. 
Many conscientious ministers are plagued with 
<elf-consciousness while in the act of preaching. 
They perceive the fact, and the weakness which 
arises from it. It abstracts their thought, checks 
moral momentum, and weakens their enthusiasm. 
Like a cord at the leg of a captive eagle, this self- 
consciousness prevents any large freedom, and 
pulls them back at every short flight to their own 
selves, All these evils are real, and they are not 
half told. A man who cannot get out of himself 
cannot get into his subject—certainly not with that 
inspiration which visits only disinterested hearts. 

Against this besetting sin conscientious men watch 
end pray—too often with little effect. It rises up in 
the sermon. It stares out at them at every good 
turn. They feel it in the most tender and solemn 
passages. They are ashamed, mortified, and dis- 
couraged, but the next discourse renews the plague. 

It should be remembered that such a difficulty 
arises from organic causes. Its remedy must be in 
the nature of aneducation. It cannot be put away 
by mere volitions. There is a constitutional impetus 
which will require chronic treatment. 

Another class of faculties must be developed in 
antagonism to this tendency. That kind of self- 
consideration which pride inspires, which removes 
one from the necessity of feeding on other people’s 
opinions of us, is useful in correcting a vagrant and 
too fertile approbativeness. The habit of sympa- 
thy—the capacity of entering into other people’s 
lives, of throwing one’s self into their interests and 
feelings, draws one away from a morbid craving for 
favor. If the feeling itself, the yearning for appro- 
val—be directed io the Lord and Master, and one 
bears with him into the pulpit the consciousness of 
His presence, it will in time rise to a higher sphere, 
and lose that pernicious influence which it exerts 
while acting as a personal and selfish impulse. At 
any rate, it is a trait so mischievous, so destructive 
tothe highest success, that every one who discovers 
the beginning of it in him should leave no means 
untried to restrain, or to rectify it. 








NOW'S THE TIME. 


Last week we made some allusion to the Spanish 
stories of rebellion crushed and peace restored in 
“the ever faithful isle.’ Wewere not credulous; in 
fact we dared to doubt the truth of reports which 
had been repeated at so many different times, and un- 
der such different circumstances as to condemn them- 
selves, and reflect anything but credit on their au- 
thors. And now, following hard upon the so often al- 
leged tranquility of the island, the virtual closing of 
the war, and the glorious triumph of the Spanish arms, 
there comes from Cienfuegos an account of a severe 
battle in whigh the Cuban General Cavapa with 
6,000 disciplined troops, in a strongly fortified posi- 
tion, repulsed the Spanish General CaRBo so severely 
as to compel him to retire to his base, and send for 
immediate reinforcements, There is news from other 
parts of the island, showing that the patriots are not 
only defending successfully their naturally strong po- 
sitions in the interior, but are effectually harassing 
the forces of the invaders. 

When will our Government open its eyes to palpa- 
ble facts and show any regard for the wishes of the 
people, and any sign of an American spirit? The 
Cubans, an oppressed American people, have revolt- 
ed. They have been for over a year; and are now 
more effectually than ever, belligerent. Their Span- 
ish tyrants, with all their reinforcements, are still 
held at bay. They will soon have to face hot weather 
and yellow fever—tremendous enemies of troops but 
recently from Spain. A word from Congress— 
not a bid for Cuba which its people have bought 
with their blood for themselves and their children— 
but an emphatic Recognized! with a continent of 
approving freemen to say “Amen!” would end a 
useless war, and hasten the advent of peace, free- 


dom, self-government, and progress in an American 
island, 





PREACHING FoR Pay.—The WN, ¥. Times, in an 
article on clergymen’s salaries, says : 





“There is a wrong principle of compensation for 
moral workers.’ Here, for instance, a young man, 
thoroughly trained as thinker, speaker, and scholar, en- 
ters a country parish as clergyman. The church trus- 
tees offer him a salary which is, perhaps, one-half 
what he could earn at any similar secular labor. The 
power of wel Mer wrp is, that, to a certain extent, it 
. disinterested. At all events, he does not care to hag- 
gle about payment. He has a young man’s enthusiasm 
and indifference to acquisition of property. The 
Principle of the vestry is to get the best they can at 
the — price. 

_ The effect of this principle of payment for ser- 
Vices is clearly seen now in all our ae 8, and is 
Most threatening in a moral point of view. The 
al men of ability and force of character will not 
i rag + ministry. We hear this complaint from cage 
mes t is perfectly natural. It is all very well to call 
— the clergy to be ‘disinterested ;’ but a young 
cae Spirit and talent, who is conscious that his 
18 some of value, does not care to put himself at 
ena of selfish vestries and consistories, who are 

Tmined to get the best from him at the least pay.” 


We Suppose, that, according to the operation of 
‘ws which cannot be set aside, “moral workers ” 
“never become a money-making class. God would 
Hot set before his servants a bribe for duty. But in 
the vast majority of cases, our churches need con- 
“tant spurring to make them even approximate jus- 
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tice in their pecuniary relations to the pastor. And 
we think much harm is unconsciously done by much 
of this talk about “disinterestedness” mentioned 
by the Times, It isa part of self-respect to demand 
something like decent pay for one’s services, even 
when these services are “labors of love.” A parish 
which treats its minister as if he were mean-spirited 
is helping to make him such. 


PREACHING FoR NororieTy.—The same journal 
says: 
_ “An Iowa minister made the very intelligent remark, 
in & recent sermon, that ‘the Bible was the most im- 
portant work that had yet been published in the United 
States.’ It is to be hoped that this advertisement of 
the ‘ work’ in question will attract the notice of some 
of our New York ministers, who, down to this mo- 
ment, never have heard of any other Bible than the 
newspapers. Let any one read the reports of the Sun- 
day’s discourses, as given in Monday’s paper, and he 
will find that half of them are ad captandum attempts 
to catch notoriety—mere froth and windbags, or, still 


worse, deliberate panderings to the most selfish instincts 
of humanity.” 


It would be well for journalists to discourage such 
clergymen by not reporting their foolish struggles 
for notoriety. Thereis nothing surer to extinguish 
ambitious folly than a severe letting-alone. 

—__ ——__—. 

CHARITABLE SocreTIES AND WoMEN’s WaGEs.— 
When benevolent societies, whether inside or outside 
of the Church, countenance ‘the unjust discrimina- 
tions which are made on account of sex in compen- 
sating their agents, the example is most pernicious. 
It wields just such an influence in perpetuating this 
wrong as was wielded by the Sarnr Ciams of the 
South in upholding slavery. Under the head of 
Gross Injustice te Women, a Southern correspondent 
of The Woman's Journal, makes the following state- 
ment as to the course of one of our largest missionary 
societies in this important matter: 


“*The women, with few exceptions, are first-class, of 
a culture as fine as the institutions of our land afford 
to women—graduates of Oberlin, Rutger’s Female, Mt. 
Holyoke, etc. Of the men, the majority are second 
or third rate. Many of them are in ill health, coming 
South for the benefit of the climate. The salaries of 
the women in no case within the writer’s knowledge 
exceeds $15 per month. Those paid to the men, with 
but one exception, are $30 and upward. The excep- 
tion was in the case of a young man who assisted one 
of the lady teachers. She received $15 ; her assistant, 
$20. The year following, this young man, inferior in 
education and experience, was commissioned as super- 
intendent of the schools of a number of tried and 
faithful teachers, with a salary of $40 per month.” 


The New York Branch of the Freedman’s Com- 
mission during the last two years of its work in pro- 
viding schools for the colored people of the South, 
found that farmore could be accomplished, and with 
far less trouble, by increasing the number of female 
teachers, and dismissing most of the men. As a rule, 
the women were more capable, more devoted, and far 
less liable to come into conflict with the white popu- 
lation. Inexecuting this policy, the society in ques- 
tion raised the salaries of its]female teachers, abol- 
ished the office of district superintendent, which 
had generally been held by a man, and had almost 
always been troublesome ; put the schools in direct 
communication with the home office, and chose their 
superintendents from the female teachers. The plan 
worked admirably. But it would have been better 
had the wages of the women been raised still higher. 
People whoare sufficiently Christian to support such 
a movement are generally sufficiently Christian to 
approve of fair play in the expenditure of their con- 
tributions. 

—~>-—_—. 

Tur GosPEL FOR THE Miners.—At a meeting 
held at Mr. Tyne’s Church, last Sunday evening, 
Mr. SHEARER, agent Of the American Tract Society, 
gave some account of the state of religion, or rather 
of irreligion, in the mining districts of California. 
He said : 


‘“‘The miners of all men are the most destitute of 
religious means. It is impossible to reach them by any 
settled means of grace. This class of people are “ex- 
ceedingly nomadic, so that churches cannot be sup- 
ported. They are deserted, and become the habitations 
of moles and bats.” 


Here would seem to be a specially favorable op- 
portunity for unsectarian Christian work. The life 
of the pioneer and emigrant miner is intensely prac- 
tical, and from his habits of thought he is likely to 
seize only the “main chance ” in religion as in every 
thing else. The distinctions of theology are not for 
him, above all men. He despises conventionalities, 
ecclesiastical, as well as social. He must be inter- 
ested in the truth, if at all, by men who present only 
the absolute essentials of Christian life. ‘ Doctrines,” 
he will have none of them. But he is as quick as 
anybody to appreciate a whole-souled follower of 
Jesus, who throws everything aside but the one 
purpose to help his fellows to be honest, truthful, 
and pure. 

We hope the Society will be furnished with ample 
means to send to the mining districts men who shall 
work there in the spirit of Christian union. 

——— 


MANNING vs. VetrLLot.—The last disturbance at: 


Rome arose from an opinion expressed by Archbish- 
op Mannine to the effect that the Pope, “ when 
speaking ex cathedra, apart from the episcopate, is 
infallible.” Thisopinion was translated into French 
in the Univers, and the words “apart from” were 
rendered by “‘séparément” and “en dehors de.” Mon- 
signor DuPpANLovpP, Bishop of Orleans, declares that 
this is calculated to sow the seeds of discord be- 
tween ‘the Holy Father and the bishops, There- 





upon, Archbishop Mannrne replies that the transla- 
tion is faulty, and that the Univers has in its accus- 
tomed way given a “tendencious” version. M. VEuIL- 
LOT has retorted bitterly, and there the quarrel rests 
for the present. This little unpleasantness 1s iter- 
esting, not only on its own merits but from the fact 
that Archbishop Mann1nc is, according to the Lon- 
don Times, destined to succeed Prus [X. in the pa- 
pal chair. 








FROM WASHINGTON. 
——_.—— 

Satisfactory opening of the new season—Improvement in 
the moral tone of fashionable and political circles.— 
Observance of the Sabbath—Decrease of dissipation. 
and growth of personal and official integrity.— Con- 
gress and Virginia.—Points of the debate-—The 
Freedmen’s Bureau.—British America.— Washing- 
ton.—A spect of the Red River Rebellion. 

With the new year, there comes for Washington 
the near consummation of political reconstruction to 
quiet its contending parties, and end the long war 
for nationality which began when the armies came 
home. But more important even than all this, there 
has come a moral reconstruction which is moulding 
all official circles. 

The season, as it is termed, has fully opened. 
Never before in the history 5f the capital has it in- 
volved so little dissipation. The President and his 
Cabinet struck the key-note of anew time when 
they banished liquor on last New Year’s Day. The 
example thus set by the highest in official position 
has been felt through all grades, until, before a fort- 
night has gone by, it seems as if all traces of the old 
times had disappeared. And the nation may well 
stand by their grave with gladness. 

It is not only for the circle of fashionable society, 
with its receptions, that this moral change has come, 
but the Administration respects the Sabbath and its 
services as few previous ones have done since the 
earlier days of the Republic. The White House on 
Sundays is as quiet as a country home, and its occu- 
pants are.found regularly in their own pew at 
church. The Vice-President and his family are as 
constant at the church to which they belong, and 
several members of the Cabinet are as regular. 

Politicians have at times taken it upon themselves 
to laugh at the President’s selections for his Cabipet. 
True, few of them have been active, scheming poli- 
ticians butif fitness for place isto be determined by 
a prompt and intelligent discharge of the public 
business in the various departments, there has of 
late been no Cabinet so good as this. There has 
been none, in years which presented so much moral 
worth, The private character of every one is recog- 
nized to be above reproach. To carry out his idea 
of conducting the public service honestly, the Presi- 
dent has certainly succeeded in gathering honest 
men around him, men who will not lend themselves 
to any schemes of corruption, and who will not cease 
to watch the machinery of their departments lest it 
be used for plunder. 

Christians of the country have much to rejoice 
over in the increased respect for morals and religion 
which so strongly marks the entry of the new Ad- 
ministration upon its first fashionable season. 

In all these matters, Washington itself is chang- 
ing. There is scarcely a trace left anywhere of its 
old Southern days, which glittered, it is true, but in 
all their ways took fast hold of moral death. The 
city is more essentially Northern, And the energy 
and vitality of the new life is making itself felt on 
all sides. Unpaved streets are disappearing, and 
modern residences are rapidly displacing the un- 
gainly, rickety, and slovenly structures which mark- 
ed the old Southern town. Few cities anywhere are 
so quiet on the Sabbath, and there are few where the 
churches are so well attended. All the departments 
and public buildings are closed, drinking-saloons, 
hotel-bars, and barber-shops are shut up, and hacks 
are not allowed to stand in the streets. In fact, the 
old days of the capital are gone, and with them the 
odium which properly attached to them should go 
also. In the minds of the people this still unjustly 
exists, at least to a degree. 

The honesty and economy insisted upon by the 
Executive department is having a marked effect upon 
Congress. This body is growing better and _ better 
instead of worse. 
who lend themselves to jobs of all kinds. But their 
influence is daily growing less, and the voice of the 
people, as heard through the press, is rapidly break- 
ing them down. Congress, as a body, is not corrupt, 
though exposures made from time to time tend ne- 
cessarily to create the opposite impression. Its 
greatest fault perhaps in the matter is its reluctance 
to’ deal with its own members. A very few compa- 
ratively give rise to the great reproaches which rest 
upon the body. ; ; 

All in all, the new year brings many causes of re- 
joicing, to all the good, over the condition of morals 
in the official circles of the Government. 

CONGRESS AND VIRGINIA. 

The struggle over the admission of Virginia has 
developed an unusual amount of spicy debate in 
both houses. With it there has been much dreary 
driving of cloudy words. But sifted out of the 
week’s talk, the point of the whole matter is this : 
After Congress has declared that Virginia should be 
admitted upon complying with certain conditions, 


There are members in each house. 
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has ita right, in case these conditions have been 
observed, to require that she shall agree to be bound 
by certain provisions of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments ? 

Upon this question Republicans have divided, 
One portion favors an unconditional admission; the 
others wish to exact what was required of the States 
restored next after Tennessee. 

The House Reconstruction Committee unanimous- 
ly reported a bill providing for the immediate ad- 
mission of Virginia, but imposing two conditions : 

The first—That no one should hold office in the 
State, except under the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The second—That the Constitution of the State 
should never be so changed as to deprive any citizen, 
now entitled under it to vote or hold office for these 
rights” 

The argument of the committee was, that these 
conditions were in substance required of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and the other States restor- 
ed at the time these were ; notwithstanding they 
were‘all reorganized by Republicans, and in the inter- 
est of the Republican party. Thus far, Virginia is 
the only State reconstructed by those in great part 
opposed to the Republican party, with which Con- 
gress has been called upon to aeal; and the com- 
mittee insists that the same conditions, as in the case 
of the other States, should in justice. be imposed ; and 
says further, that if Virginia intends to act in good 
faith, she ought not to object ; if she does not ex- 
pect so to act, they should certainly be exacted. The 
question will be settled the coming week. 

® A GOOD WORK NEARLY ACCOMPLISHED. 

By the action of the present Congress the Freed 
men’s Bureau will probably cease to exist as a sepa- 
rate organization. Beyond question, it has been the 
noblest benevolent work in which any nation has 
ever engaged. There are great missionary societies 
whose history and memories will live as long as, the 
souls they have saved ; but these were the result of 
private contributions. But to lift the slave, whom 
its sword had freed, up to the level of manhood, the 
nation, in its organized capacity, called the Bureau 
into existence and gave it liberal support. 
arm of the war-power its work is done. It will now 
be properly merged in the Bureau of Education. 
With this change new vitality will be given to the 
latter. Tlie intention is to make it an active super- 
visory power ever the new school-systems of the 
South, and thus continue the work already began 
there. 

Under Secretary Cox it will meet with every en 
couragement. A scholar himself, and having the 
tastes of a scholar, he will extend all the support 
which a strongly organized department can give 
under the law which may be passed. 

The fact that the bill for the transfer was drawn 
by General GarFrieLD is sufficient evidence that the 
measure is in no way hostile to the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau or to any connected with it. In fact, the 
form of the bill was agreed upon after full consulta- 
tion with those most interested. The measure only 
marks the near completion of reconstruction, and is 
one of the last legislative acts connected with the 
restoration of the South. 


As an 


THE RED RIVER REBBLLION. 

The authorities here have information that the 
officers of the Dominion of Canada are far more ex- 
ercised over the revolt at Winnepeg than they care 
to avow. 

Besides, the Legislature of British Columbia gives 
the Dominion anxiety by its continued opposition to 
joining it. 

The plan of the Canadian Government for the win- 
ter is to try to send in anumber of influential men to 
reason the rebellion down or to buy up the leaders. 
Thus far, this plan does not promise well. ‘ Father 
THIBAULT has been allowed in, but is escorted every- 
where by a guard, and is not allowed to hold any 
communication with the parties in the fort”—so 
says the last despatch. This father was one of the 
most popular French priests sent out with the ex- 
press purpose of trying to influence the French 
against the other faction now engaged in the revolt. 
Dr. Scuuttz “ who is employed with a yoke, carry- 
ing water” to the rest of the Canadian prisoners, is 
selected for this honor, because he has throughout 
been one of the strongest advocates of the Domi 
nion, 

The hope first indulged in by Canada that the 
stores of the Hudson Bay Company would soon be 
exhausted is somewhat shaken by the information 
that, in view of an expected increase in the Canadian 
tariff of fifteen per cent, the company had laid in an 
unusual supply of stores. 

If the rebellion shall not haye been put down by 
spring, then there must bea military expedition. But 
how can Canadian troops reach Red River? Not 
through the United States. At least General GRANT 
has said in conversation that they could not go that 
way ; adding, that it would be useless to give them 
permission, as they could not get through if they 
had it, for such a march would be like the continued 
display of a red flag in the presence of a wild bull. 

All things considered, this Winnepeg country 1s 
about the most favorable spot that could be named 
for a safe rebellion. wm fwd ALPE. 
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Miscellany. 


BABY’S KISS. 








—_——_p—_— 
Sunbeams creeping through the maples 
Flashed across the window-pane, 
Lighting up the darken’d parlor 
Like a shower of golden rain. 


Baby May, her white hands softly 
Folded in her mute surprise, 

Sat upright upon the carpet— 
Baby-wonder in her eyes. 


Soon, the little hands unloosing, 
Each essayed the toy to grasp, 
But in vain—no shining substance 

Found she in her tightened clasp. 


Down she went upon the carpet, 
Creeping softly round and round, 

Making eager, restless movements, 
And a cooing, baby sound. 


Reaching now, and now bewildered 
By her shining, new-found prize— 

All the while the baby-wonder 
Beaming in her violet eyes. 


Wearied with the vain endeavor, 
Both the dimpled hands grew still, 

But the bright eyes watched the sunbeams 
Fhtting here and there at will. 


Watched them as they danced about her 
Lighting up the carpet gray— 

Then she softly stooped and—kissed them ! 
Darling, precious Baby May. 
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JOHN DANFORTH’S STORY. 





———_-_—. 

The old man had been muttering to himself at inter- 
vals all day. And it seemed the more noticeable be- 
cause he was one of the quiet men of the ‘‘S@ug 
Harbor.” 

All day he had been at work—blind though he was— 
sitting in the dim hall; and the straw mats he made 
were as smooth and even as the mats made by men 
withsight. I had been standing near, watching the an- 
gular precision of his movements, ten minutes it may 
have been, when he laid down his work and leaned his 
head upon his hands, muttering still. I almost held 
my breath, to learn, if possible, the cause of the un- 
rest which had fallen upon him. 

The ‘‘ spells” that come upon the inmates of our 
public institutions are interesting from a variety of 
causes. They invariably create in the minds of the 


guards a vague anxiety and foreboding. 
“It's forty-six years 


At last, I caught the words: 
to-night—to-night!” 

The man lifted his head, with a sharp movement, as 
soon as he had spoken, and put forth his hands, moving 
them to and fro in the air about him, as though half 
conscious of my nearness to him. His lightless eyes 
turned up and down the dull hall, and a perceptible 
tremor ran over his frame. I waited a few seconds, 
and then I said: ‘‘ Yes; it is, as you say, forty-six 
years to-night—Christmas night, you know, Jonn.” 

Joun got up from his chair, and, in alarm, began to 
call upon his comrades; but they were gone at the 
sound of the tea-bell, which he had not seemed to 
hear. 

**There’s no one here, Joun,” I said, ‘‘ except you 
and me—not one in the hall; so you may tell me all 
about that Christmas night, forty-six yearsago. You 
were captain then.” 

“I’ve always meant to tell ; ‘cause, ye see, I prom- 
ised to tell, and now I mean to do it; for I hain’t had 
a Christmas since that time, aship nor ashore.” 

“Why, Jon, you've been here four years, and we 
always make Christmas as pleasant as we can for the 
men.” 

‘* Well, well! Yes, you do dress up the outside 
pretty well; but I tell you the real Christmas comes 
up out of the heart; and if the Lord Jesus Christ isn’t 
in the heart, I can’t keep my reckoning as to the way 
the port is to be made—no pilot, do you see, sir?” 

“There is nothing does aman so much good as to 
tell out a story when it troubles him, Jon ; so be quick 
before the men come in, and then you shall eat at my 
table to-night.” 

‘‘I never promised man or mate to tell a story—and 
it isn’t a yarn neither ; it’s only this that I have to tell 
—and it tacked about so. It was my first voyage as 
captain, and the Plover was a good little ship. The 
cargo was all in, and I ran up to wish my mother good- 
bye, and take her orders for the home voyage; for I 
was bound for the East. "Bout the first word she put 
in, soon’s I got home, was to tell me that Susan 
Kinny wanted me to take along her boy Carrs for the 

_ voyage. ‘And you'll do it, Joun—do it for my sake, 
Jonny, won't you?’ she said. It’s well she didn’t ask 
me to do it for any other soul in the world; but when 
she begged me that way, I up and gave my word to 
take Cates Kinny along. 

‘**The boy’s mother, Susan Drawn, was ’bout my age 
then, and had been all along, since the long summer 
mornings when we used to potter in the sand and clam- 
shells, atween the cottages and the sea. Somehow, 
we'd never been very far apart any of the way along, 
and I thought we'd anchor in the same port afore many 
more voyages; it seemed so in the nateral course o’ 
things. Well, I'd just begun to calculate how I'd 
work and work and do something famous to bring me 
into a captain’s berth, and then how I'd fix up a little 
cabin on purpose for Fusan, into which we'd put all 
our gold-sands and shells and things, and, with a par- 
son’s blessing over our heads, we'd start fair and square 
Sa Bee eo ony hy 

§ poorly, and havin’ no mother 


to mend him up, I took him home to mine. She cured 


him ‘ 
his es sailed out of harbor, with SusaN Day, in 


“Tf Susan and me hadn't been 
and if it hadn’t been for them 
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the same age all along, 


long summer eyenings, 
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and the sands, and the shells, and the little meeting- 
house, with the sharp point up aloft on shore, and so 
many more things that when a man begins to call ‘em 
into words they run adrift, I shouldn’t have minded it 
so much; and then, when. Ben Kuxyy was dead, and 
under the sea, to have my mother asking me to take 
CaLzB, his boy, along with me, ‘twas most too much ; 
but them last words of her'n was a trifle morn I 
could bear, and I took him. 

‘¢ His father had been dead nigh two years then, and 
Cates was asmart boy. Almost any captain, with a 
heart warmed by things ashore ‘ud have took that boy 
close in, and kept him on the lee-side of everything on 
shipboard ; but, I didn’t—’cause my heart was turned 
acold toward everybody ’cept my mother, and ‘twas for 
her sake, as I told ye, that I took the boy. I determin- 
ed I wouldn’t show him no more favors than if he 
hadn’t been Susan Krxny’s boy, and I kept my will to 
the end, and it wasn’t long afore it come, neither. 

““We was sailing alon right in mid-ocean on that 
voyage, when the first snow fell. It snowed all day, 
and all night, and into the next night, and the day acom- 
ing after that was Christmas. 

‘The second night ‘twas cold, awful cold, and the 
snow falling so thick that you had to put up your hands 
to keep it out of your eyes, to see to walk across the 
deck. I took a look out then, ‘cause, you see, ‘twas my 
ship, and the cargo was part mine too, and I wanted 
everything above and below ship-shape. I heard some- 
thing whipping about in the wind over my head, and I 
sent CALEB up to find out what was loose. 

‘<<T’m most afraid to go, Captain Danrortu,’ said the 
boy, ‘it’s so cold, I can’t keep hold.’ 

‘‘ How plain I can hear the chap’s words this minute ; 
but the snow was so thick that I couldn’t see the look 
uv his face. 

‘“‘Ugly and coldit was. It stung me like chestnut-burs; 
but I don’t believe Iever should have done it, if it 
hadn’t been for the bottle uv wine I’d just been drink- 
ing, to keep me warm—cause I knew I must be up all 
night. ButI struck that boy and sent him aloft. 

‘¢ The sea was running higher than it does in snow- 
storms in general, but I didn’t believe there was any 
real danger to the lad, when the ship made a lee-lurch, 
ang, all in a minute, I heard a rushing sound and Ben 
Krixny’s boy lay on the deck. I picked him up myself, 
and carried him down below. 

‘* It’s no use to go over the story and tell you where he 
was hurt. He died the next morning, and, just afore 
he stopped talking to anybody on this earth, he says to 
me, ‘Captain, you'll have to put me in the sea, won't 
you?’ and I had to tell him at last that we couldn’t help 
it, because we were so far from port. 

‘¢¢ There’s a place, where I played with Svsiz, at 
home,’ says he, ‘ where the sand is white, and the 
jingle shells shine in the sun, that I'd rather be put in, 
than to drop way down, down, into the awful water ; 
but, it won't hurt so, maybe, as it did to fall on the 


children up—do you think he will, captain ?” 

‘** What do you ’spose I could say to that boy ? I went 
down on my knees by his little bunk and told him how 
I'd played on them same sands with his mother, when 
she was a little girl like Susm, and how much I'd loved 
her through years and years, and how she never loved 
me, but married his father ; and when I got that far, he 
stopped me, and says he, ‘‘ Captain, was that why you 
sent me up in the cold and snow ; was it because my 
mother didn’t marry you?” and his little eyes—he was 
most an angel by that time—seemed to see right through 
mine, and to draw the words right out of my mouth, 
for I said, ‘I’m afraid it was, I’m afraid it was, boy. 
Who will forgive me ?’ 

*“*Tll forgive you, captain,’ he said, ‘and I’m the 
one that ishurt. I guess I'd rather go now. I don't 
want to be captain, and owna ship. I’m afraid I might 
get wicked too, if somebody didn’t love me. You'll go 
and tell my mother all about it, won’t you, when you 
get back home—tell her all, and that I'd rather go now, 
for I dont believe it’s very nice to grow up, only I don’t 
want God to forget me, when the children wake up, be- 
cause I’m lying alone, with no one near me in my big 
bed? Won't you pray for me, captain? Please do,’ he 
added. 

‘* T tried to pray, but the words wouldn’t come. 

*‘T had a praying man on the ship andI sent for him, 
and he prayed for the boy. Soon after that he fell 
asleep, and, when he roused again, he was talking to 
somebody beyond this world. 

** As I told you, sir, the next morning he died, and 
that day was Christmas. 

“You won't mind my leaving out telling you what 
we did with the boy afterward, but no one on the ship 
ever set eyes on him after that Christmas Day ; and I 
kept walking up and down the deck, promising the 
boy, and God too, that if ever I touched home again, 
I'd go straight to Susan Krywy and tell her what I had 
done with her child. I vowed to tell her the whole 
truth, and every word he said to me, and that I'd stand 
it like a man, and bear the hate that I knew she'd pour 
on me out of her eyes at the heartbreak the words 
would give her, for she loved the little lad. Oh! if 
she’d only loved me a little—just a little!” 

** Well, John, did you keep that promise ?” 

“* Not yet, sir, not yet ; and every Christmas in all the 
forty-six years that has come and gone, Iv’e repeated 
that promise, said it over again to the boy, to myself, 
and to God—and now I'm going to do it. You see after 
the blindness struck me I couldn't see to know how 
Susan would hate me, and that wasa kind of an excuse, 
but now I’m going, sir, going,” and Joun Daxrortu got 
up from his chair and reached for his cane, as though 
that minute he meant to leave the harbor for the place 
where Susan Kinxy was. 

““You shall go, Jonny,” I said, “and I shall send 
some one with you.” 

“And then,” with pathos I cannot put into the 
| Words, he said, “* Maybe I shall know another Christ- 
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mas just before I die. Forty-six years without a Christ- 
mas in it! Isn't it awful, sir? But I'm going this 
time. The Lord has waited a wonderful while for me, 
and now I am going and I'll tell her every word the lad 
said, and where she can find his grave too, for I marked 
it.” 

‘* His grave, JOHN! 
the sea.” 

‘* Nay, sir—tltat wasn’t true, for I put him with my 
own hands under the sands, just where he wanted to 
be. Nobody knew what I carried home in my big sea- 
chest, but it was CALEB, the boy. I kept him in vine- 
gar, sir, all the long voyage, and put him under the 
sands, and now I'm going up, sir—I'm going to Groton. 
I won't wait for any tea, thank you, sir—I’d rather 
start while the sea is right. It’s hard sailing up agin the 
wind, and it’s blowing.” 

I persuaded him to wait until morning. He then was 
loath to go, but I sent him home. He told his story to 
Susan Kinny, every word of it, just as he had told it to 
me. She looked at him in his helpless blindness, and 
put ont her hand to guide him down tothe shining 
sands, where he had told her the boy was buried. Sight- 
less though he was, his inner sight knew every point 
and range, and she found the little grave. 

‘¢ Because you brought him home, because you laid 
him here, where he wanted to be, I forgive you, Joun 
Danrortu,” she said, ‘‘ and may you be forgiven !” 


You told me he was buried in 


ish glee toward Christmas. He takes the keenest de- 
light in fingering over the bits of green, and he has 
twined with his own hand a rude wreath that he will 
send to lay on the boy’s grave, ‘‘ just to have him know 
I’m going to have one more Christmas before I go 
home,” he said, to-night, as I laid it in the rude box, a 
sailor brought. I believe I laid the coarse wreath in as 
carefully as though it had been the choicest bit of twin- 
ing for bride or burial—and, just before the box was 
closed, the old sailor put in his hand and touched the 
seal of his promise, kept at last, saying, as he did so, 
‘¢T wonder if Susan Dean goes in winter to visit the 
boy’s grave. I should somehow like to have her know 
it’s lying there, with the snow.” And then Jonn Dan- 
FoRTH’s heart seemed to break forth into words as he 
said, mournfully, ‘‘ There’ll never be anybody to cast 
anchor by my grave—never !” 
On Christmas night Joan Danrortn died. 








Decay oF PrErsonaL Covrace.—To be courageous 
by nature is a more rare gift with men than is 
commonly supposed; onthe other hand, to be able 
to conceal the absence of courage is at least a point 
worth trying for. We have been accustomed to hear 
of a certain annual percentage of murders cém- 
mitted with more than ordinary brutality ; what we are 
not yet quite accustomed to is the way in which listen- 
ers or spectators demean themselves on such occasions. 
The Wood-Green trial which has just now ter- 
minated affords a crowning illustration of our text. It 
will be remembered, first a woman, and then a man 
also, was murdered by the accused. The Civil Ser- 
vice, the War Office, and the railway, were respectively 
represented by their clerks on this occasion. The first 
gave evidence that on alighting from the train with his 
friend he saw Boyp rising from the ground with a se- 
vere wound on his cheek, which was bleeding. ‘‘I saw 
the prisoner drag the woman away, heard her say she 
was afraid of her life, but waited until they had passed 
him, and did not interfere in any way. Afterwards 
heard the shot fired which killed the woman, and met 
the prisoner close, running with a gun in his hand. He 
killed Boyp afterwards. Witness thought the woman 
was his wife, and did not consider he would be justified 
in interfering, though he saw her dragged -over three 
stiles.” And the testimony of the second clerk was 
even that of the first. ‘‘I did not,” he said, “ inter- 
fere, because I considered, from the appearance of the | 
prisoner, that I should have endangered my own life 
without doing any good.” Several navvies were spo- 
ken to, but they also declined to interfere. And’ the 
third clerk spoke even as the other two had spoken. 
‘*T did not think it would have been safe to interfere 
with the prisoner. He looked very determined.” .. . 
To those who desire to take a more creditable part, if 
ill-luck should make them spectators of such a scene, 
we will give one or two hints which may be of service 
Personal fearlessness is a gift, but moderate and per- 
fectly effective courage and resolution can be acquired 
at will. It should be remembered that a man infuriated 
by anger or drink is always flurried and excited, his at- 
tention is fixed on his victim, and he rarely even sees 
those around him, nor is he cool enough to meet 
quickly and scientifically a rapid counter-attack. Take 
it that he has a loaded gun or pistol in his hand, if an 
active, resolute man springs on him, the chances are a 
hundred to one that the weapon misses fire or aim, or 
does not go off at all. To throw his arm up with your 
left and deliver a chopping blow upwards under the 
chin will stun and daze him ; a sharp kick with a heavy 
boot on the shin sickens him; a blow with a short 
sound stick on the wrist disables the limb at once. 
Either of these may be delivered with a run which will 
send you some distance beyond him. Even to hurl 
yourself against him, if you choose the proper point 
to throw your weight and impetus, will bring him to 
the ground, when presumably a bystander might screw 
up his courage to help you. A strong umbrella with a 
sharp ferruled point is a formidable weapon either to 
thrust or strike with. Again, there is a way by which 
a curiously sudden and violent fall may be given, by 
rushing ata man sideways and grasping him by the 
collar or skirts of his coat behind with both hands, 
dropping immediately, with your back well rounded, 
on the ground. Several other methods of attack and 
defence can be learned and practised at the schools and 
gymnasiums, and every man ought to have some way 





This year the old man is looking forward with child- | 


gression or to protect others. All stratagems and ta). 
tics, however, of this kind ought to be studied ay, 
mastered beforehand, ‘‘for in counsel it is good to See 
dangers, and in execution not to see them, excep,” 
adds Bacon, sagely, ‘‘they be very great.” “ Lyts tole 
folle to let,” says the Frisian proverb—“ Little too late 
all too late.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 








CHARLESTON IN 1810-1870.—It was emphatically , 
wooden city, there being comparatively but few bricx 
buildings. Along the whole line of Meeting streg, 
from South Bay to Boundary street, more than a mij, 
in length, and closely inhabited, there were probabj; 
not more than twenty brick houses ; the others we. 
all built of wood, and but few, if any, more than two 
stories high. King street was no better. 

The number of churches, compared with the present 
day, would seem to be very small, and yet, according 
to the population, were probably as numerous as now, 

The streets were badly lighted with old lamps, “few 
and far between,” which only served to make darkness 
visible. They were} lighted by lamplighters, who ray 
through the streets at dusk with a torch in one hand 
and a light ladder on the shoulder. How different is 
the fire-department of the present day, consisting of 
nine steamers and three double-brake hand engines, off- 
cered and manned by zealous, active, and respectable 
young men, besides four smaller engines, manned by 
active, respectable, and efficient colored men! Anj 
|how differently would the streets be lighted with the 
brilliant gas-lamps, put up and used in ante bellum 
times, if our city fathers (so called) would expend the 
large sums received for taxes for the benefit of the city, 
instead of for party purposes ! 

There were no railroads, steamboats, street cars or 
omnibuses in those days, and but few stages, conse- 
quently much fewer persons travelled or rode than at 
present. Pedestrianism was the common mode of loco- 
motion, while the favored few rode in private vehicles 
or on horseback; and a journey to Columbia, the cap- 
ital of the State, was considered a prodigious under. 
taking, to prepare for which a man should make his 
will. Cotton and indigo were broughtto town in wag- 
ons; while tobacco was trundled in by a horse attached 
to a hogshead, through which a bar of wood was run, 
to which the traces were attached. 

There were no public or high-schools, and but few 
schools taught by private teachers, and these almost en- 
tirely confined to the mere rudiments of an English ed- 
ucation. How should the children of the present day 
prize the opportunities for learning afforded them, be- 
ing so far in advance of those enjoyed by their ances- 
tors! 

Many persons suppose that the cost of living was 
much less in the olden time than it is now; and tosome 
extent this is true ; that is to say, provisions generally 
were cheaper, such as meats of all kinds, fresh and 
smoked, rice, butter, poultry, eggs, and home produc- 
tions generally, but not so with foreign articles, suchas 
sugar, coffee, tea, etc., or clothing, which was much 
dearer. House rents were also considerably less; but 
so was remuneration for labor of all kinds. Wages of 
mechanics were from one dollar to one dollar anda 
half per day, but few earning as much as two dollars; 
while salaries of clerks generally were from five to six 
hundred dollars per annum ; bank-clerks and first-class 
bookkeepers seldom receiving more than one thousand 
dollars. Comparing, then, the income with the neces- 
sary expenditures, it will probably appear that the cost 
of living now is less than it was sixty years ago; and I 


| feel very certain that our mechanics and laboring men 


generally live much more comfortably and enjoy great- 
er advantages than did those who preceded them.—“‘ A 
Septuagenarian” in the Charleston Courier. 








Goop SENSE IN SHort Compass.—Few men can bear 


| the test of an off-hand speech to a crowd of college 


boys. Mr. Bonner has said in a few words about all 
that could be said. 

SPEECH OF ROBERT BONNER. 
Mr. MoCosn, at the conclusion of Chancellor GREEN'S 
address, led forward Mr. Bonner, who was received 
with loud cheers. He spoke as follows : ‘ 
‘*T expected to be called upon for aspeech. In fact, 
I was notified that I should be ; and, what is somewhat 
unusual with {[speechmakers, if their own statements 
are to be credited, I have come fully prepared for the 
occasion. And the necessity which I have felt for this 
preparation, and the innumerable shortcomings which | 
have observed in public discourse, have suggested to 
me that there is no more useful lesson which I could 
possibly impress upon the minds of the young gentle- 
men here than the importance of preparation. Your 
whole business in college, my young friends, is prepara 
tion for the duties of life—preparation in body, preps- 
ration in mind. You are in training here, and if the 
training beneglected, you will feel the great disadvantage 
of that neglect throughout the whole race of life. Upon 
those of you who are to be professional men, and whose 
duty in life will consist in great part in public speaking, 
I wish to urge most emphatically, most feelingly, the 
absolute necessity of preparation. Spare, oh, spare, 
your future hearers the tedium, the dullness, the weati- 
ness which result from the want of preparation. Be 
prepared ; and then—provided always you have some 
natural stuff in you—you can speak briefly and to the 
point. This is the great desideratum in public speak- 
ing. The next thing to learn is—and all that I have to 
say on that point I compress into one line—leave off 
when you have done, as I do now.” 








An Apt Ixiusrration.—In treating of the art of 
public speaking, WuaTery says that the impression 
produced on an audience by a speaker who causes and 
disappoints the hope of a conclusion, is like that which 
is made by going down stairs in the dark, and stepping 





| 


of his own upon which he can rely either to repel ag- 


out a step or two too soon as if you had reached the 
landing. o 
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~ ap. NUTCRACKER'S WEDDING. 


ae 
BY LOUISA BOTH HENDRICKSON. 
— 
It was Old Year's night, and little Mary’s mamma 


was trying to put her to bed; but such a cross, little 
child as Mary was, is not often seen. I am sorry to say 
that Mary was apt to be cross; she was gery much 
joved by her mamma, who, I am afraid, spoiled her 
comewbat. Ever since Christmas little Mary had been 
a petted, and, besides, had eaten so many candies, 
that she had grown Crosser and crosser every day. She 
was a pretty child, and really a nice child, but she was 
elfish, and, though she loved her mamma, she did not 
always remember how much her mamma loved her. 

At last she went to sleep, and her mamma, Mrs. 
Morton, left the room. It wasa bright night ; the 
moonlight shone upon the white snow outside and was 
yeflected in Mary's little room. By-and-by a moon- 
heam stole over the bed and peeped into Mary’s face. 
That woke her up in a minute. She lay quite still, 
watching the moonlight and thinking how bright the 
room was. All at once she heard such a whispering 
in the room ; no, it wasn’t whispering either, it was as 
if little, little voices were talking away as fast as ever 
fey could, She turned over the least bit in the world, 
to be able to look around the room; for, said she to 
nerself, ‘Perhaps they’re fairies.” She looked all 
ground the room, but didn’t see any fairies. All her 

playthings were put on a large table near the window, 
and as she looked that way she saw they were moving 
about. ¥es, to be sure; and, what is more, they were 
having a wedding. Mr. Nutcracker was holding the 
hand of Miss Rosalinda—Mary’s new Christmas doll, 
all dressed up as a bride—and they were standing in 
front of the church which cousin Neti had given to 
Mary. They were standing in front because Mr. Nut- 
cracker wes too tall to get inside the church. A priest, 
‘oll shaven and shorn,” was marrying them very 
gravely. 

A Turkish tumbling-doll was Mr. Nutcracker’s 
groomsman, and a pretty little milkmaid was standing 
up as Miss Rosalinda’s bridesmaid. The Turkish doll 
was sitting down, because his head was so much heavier 
than the rest of his body, that if he tried to stand up, 
he would surely go right over in a somerset, and that 
would be very improper at a wedding, you know. So 
he sat very still, looking very wise. The dogs and cats 
and horses were moving away so softly that one could 
hardiy hear them, and the market-women, of the mar- 
ket which papa had given to Mary, were busy setting 
the table for the weddlng supper. Those market-women 
stood up as straight as sticks all night long, and their 
melons and pies and everything stuck fast in their bas- 
kets; and now, O dear! how funny Mary thought it 
was. They were stepping about as briskly as anybody, 
setting the table and pulling all the fine things out of 
their baskets as if they would have fresh ones every 
day, just as the real market-women in the real market 
do. 

By-and-by the service was over, and all the company 
sat down to supper. The Turkish gentleman was 
helped up into a chair, and there he sat rolling his head 
from side to side. The fine gentlemen who were riding 
the horses jumped off, took off their hats, and sat 
down while the market-women waited on the table. 

“Dear me!” said Miss Rosalinda, ‘‘let us be as 
happy as we can to-night, for I believe that mistress of 
ours is such a cross patch we will have no comfort of 
our lives.” ‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. Nutcracker, and Mary 
noticed that when he spoke all the rest looked up with 
a great deal of respect. ‘‘ Yes, indeed, a little girl who 
is cross to her mother will be cross to her toys. So we 
must prepare ourselves, my dear,” and he squeezed 
Rosalinda’s hand. How Mary’s cheeks began to burn. 

‘“When I first saw her,” said the milkmaid, ‘‘I was 
so happy, for she is really a very pretty girl. But what 
(lo you suppose she did soon after ? Dear! dear! I can’t 
forget it.” “What was it? what was it?” they all 
asked. ‘She slapped, yes, slapped her mother,” and 
the milkmaid looked around. ‘Oh! oh! what a 
Wicked girl!” they all cried. ‘Yes, indeed,” spoke 
Mr. Nutcracker, ‘and such a kind mother as she has : 
itis perfect shame!” ‘If I had a mother,” said 
Rosalinda, “I do think I would have known my duty 
to her better than Miss Mary does.” 

Mary's cheeks burned more and more. 

“The Strangest part of it all, Miss Rosalinda—” 
‘Mrs. Nutcracker, now; Mrs. Nutcracker /” inter- 
Tupted Mr. Nutcracker. Rosalinda blushed a good 
deal, and the milkmaid laughed and went on: ‘That's 
what I mean; well, the strangest thing is, that these 
mortal children know about God; they are taught that 
He is very good, and loves them when they are good 
mY them when they are naughty. Isn’t that 
Fin ‘: o gti * Quite correct, quite correct ; 
sik cut out by & man in Switzerland, who 
great many children. He used to tell them a 
solani God; and, for my part, I don’t see how 
Pears ae A om forget about their duty.” ‘*From 
ini Sean “s Nutcracker, did you come all the way 
aid me and? All the way,” said the Nut- 
must know ne x ~y ~epe ~ sp ent & deel: yom 
aed an the milkmaid. **O dear, good Mr. 
get away rat “hee think you could tell us how to 
*Shvhepentacl . Mary? She will beat us to death.’ 
poor little a Ratt dacs divas cy ra wren 
Rows t 3 “she got angry and just tore it off. 
eed, you know, but it hurts all the same; and 

Tlook so!” Here the rabbit F ar 
grief, and, leanin ha Sia ras quite overcome with 
rolled about on w “ against the big dog that 

eels, he sobbed terribly. 


“ 
J 
Pn hear that! O Mr. Nutcracker, can’t we run 


No, no!” 
ie Mortals run 
Stand hy their 


said he, shaking his head very wi 

ery wisely. 
away from their troubles, but toys always 
duty. We have to set them & 





| claiming, ‘‘Plase, sir, an’ is a thing lost when ye know 


| ers near him, ‘‘to run barefoot round the square in the 


ample, you see. They are such flighty, thoughtless 
people, I don’t really know what would become of 
them if weran away. We must db our duty, my dear 
friends.” eae’ 

By this time Mary’s cheeks were as: hot as fire, she 
was so ashamed of thinking how many times she had 
run away from her duty. 

‘* Besides,” continued the Nuicracker, ‘“‘I have seen 
many children grow much better. To-morrow is New 
Year’s Day, and who knows but Miss Mary may make 
up her mind to be a good girl.” 

“Do you think she can be good after being so very 
bad?” asked Rosalinda, 

‘* Well, yes, my dear; I think she can, especially if 
she asks God to help her. You haye no idea how pow- 
erful God is!’ Why, in Switzerland, after I was all cut 
out, and was put up on the shelf and could watch all 
that was going on, Isaw some wonderful things. Ihave 
seen the gentleman who made me come in so angry that 
I trembled in every splinter of my body ; and he would 
kneel down and pray to God, and by-and-by he would 
be as quiet asa lamb. Yes, I really do think if Miss 
Mary were to prey to God, He would make her a good 
girl.” Such a wise shake of the head as Mr. Nutcracker 
gave then I could not describe, but I think he was quite 
right in what he said. 


it is after one o'clock, and it is New Year’s morning!” 
‘‘Happy new year! Happy new year!” they all 
said, and then Mr. Nutcracker added, that they all 
ought to go to sleep right away, in order to be bright 
and fresh for their duties the nextday. ‘‘ Well, for 
my part,” said the milkmaid, ‘‘I hope Miss Mary will 
wake up a different girl.” ‘‘SodoI!” they all cried. 
Then in a inoment they were all as still as could be. 
The market-women stood stock-still in their places in 
the market; and everything looked as if they had never 
moved at all. 

Little Mary buried her face in the pillows and cried ; 
she was so ashamed to think she had been so naughty, 
that her very toys were afraid of her. Then she re- 
membered what the Nutcracker had said about asking 
God to help her, and she prayed with all her heart, and 
then she fell asleep. : 

In the morning she told her mamma what had hap- 
pened, and how sorry she felt. Her mamma promised 
to help her as much as was possible, and I think if 
Mary tries hard and asks God to help her, she will be a 
good girl. I know that Mr. Nutcracker thinks she is 
much improved, for I heard 'm say so to Mrs. Nut- 
cracker. 


THE MERRY HOUR. 
_ hl YS 


—A son of the Emerald Isle, who had shipped as 


cabin-boy on a small yessel, ran to the captain one day, ex- 


where it is?” 

“Why, no, you blockhead,” was the prompt and gruff re- 
joinder. 

‘“‘ Thin, be jabers,’’ said Paddy, who had just met with an 
accident while cleaning up after breakfast, ‘‘ the only tay ket 
tle on board ’s at the bottom of the say !” ; 

—This reminds us of theIrishman who, having stayed too 
long in a refreshment saloon, ran after the train, which had 
just left the depot, and shouted, to the great amusement of 
the bystanders, ‘* Howld on, Mr. Conductor! howld on, ye’ve 
left a passenger abourd behind.” 


—Of a dryer and more practical vein was the humor 
of the Irishman who found himself cleaning windows 
on a bitter cold morning in Scotland. The head of the house 
had given him about half acup-full of whiskey, and enjoined 
him to rub it with a small cloth .on the panes previous to 
polishing them. Going out shortly afterwards, he noticed 
that the cup was empty, and that the man was working with 
a will. ‘‘How’s this, sir?’ said the master, angrily, ‘‘ what’s 
become of the whiskey ?” 

‘¢Sure, an’ I drank 1t, yer honor,” said the exile cheerily; 
“good health to ye this cowld mornin’—but I blow my 
breath on the windows, which is just the same, an’ J have all 
the good of it besides.” 

—We once heard a story of some negroes that had 
mastered the Irish brogue, and played a trick upon a boat- 
load of immigrants, who were so eager to set foot on the soil 
of the new world that they had left the ship before their 
companions. ‘An’ are ye just over, boys?” said a jet black 
African, in the richest possible brogue, and with the warm- 
est interest, as he bent over the wharf where he and his 
comrades were working. The strangers ®egarded him with 
a look of mingled astonishment and terror, while one of 
them found breath to inquire, ‘An’ howis it that ye’re 
black ?”’ 

“Tt’s the cloiniate, boys, it’s all in the cloimate,” was the 
answer. 

“ Ah’ how long did it take,” said the anxious spokesman, 
“to make ye this color?” 

‘Three years, an’ niver a bit longer.” 

‘Thin, bedad boys,” said the Paddy to his countryman, 
‘¢bedad boys, let’s go back ; it’s too soon to be dwils intirely.” 


—aAll the readers of the Merry Hour may not have 
heard of the story which was intended to illustrate the char- 
acteristics of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen. 
‘‘ What would you take,” said an old joker, to three loung- 


snow ?” 
‘©’ Ot roast beef, and a pint ov alf an’ ’alf,”’ said the Eng- 
lishman. 
‘ Wait agpee,’”’ said the Scotchman. 
And the feishman answered, ‘‘ Jts myself that would taka 
cowld.”’ 


—Miss —— was at a large party, when a gentleman 
of the name of Homur suddenly withdrew himself from the 
“company. 
‘*HOMER’S odd, J-see,’’ said one of the company. 
Upon which Miss —— replied, -‘ Hommr’s ill, I-add.”— 
College Courant. 
—Now that the question of the treatment of the In- 
dians is up, it may be well to look to the original title under 
which the Puritanic fathers dispossessed the aborigines, 
and under which we possess the land: 
1, Resolved, That the saints shall inherit the earth. 


** Bless my heart!” said the milkmaid, ‘*do you know 


Horticultural. 








WINTER GARDENS. 


Of late years we have noticed a steadily increasing 
tendency both in town and country, to devote one or more 
windows to winter gardens. A few years ago one might 
walk the whole length of almost any fashionable street and 
see hardly a growing plant save in théfew conservatories 
which were in sight from the sidewalk. Now, however, a 
great change has taken place, and itis onlya day or two 
since we noticed the great number of windows on Fifth 
avenue which are beautified by vases or boxes of growing 
plants, some selected for their blossoms, and others, ike the 
ferns, for their grace and delicacy. Not only does this love 
of living vegetation show itself along the avenue and on the 
fashionable streets,,but many a window in the poorer parts 
of the city has its flower-shelf, and its two or three pots of 
well-cared-for geraniums and roses. 

Very pretty window-boxes, with sides formed of encaustic 
tiles, may now be purchased ready for use, and so arranged 
that they can easily be placed in the window and removed 
at will. No one who has never tried it can realize the pleas- 
ure of watching the growth and development of flowers, 
and we hope that none of our readers willlong be without 
at least a modest winter garden. 

HYACINTHS IN POTS OR GLASSES. 


For house culture, hyacinths are especial favorites 
with all flower lovers. To raise them in pots it is important 
that the best bulbs should be selected, as the inferior kinds 
simply exact labor without paying forit. A good size for 
pots is five to seven inches in diameter. The earth should 
be composed of about one third decomposed stable manure 
and two thirds sandy loam mixed by sifting together with a 
coarse sieve. Fill the pot with this mixture, placing the 
bulb so that about one-third remains above the surface, then 
jar the pot two or three times on the ground so as to settle 
the soil an inch or so below the rim of the pot. Water 
freely, and set the pot in a dark place with a moderately cool 
but equable temperature. When fairly started the plants 
may be brought to the light. Hyacinths should be watered 
freely, as with a short supply of water the flowers are apt to 
be somewhat dull in color and small in size. 

To raise them in glasses is the easier and more popular 
method. Glasses of a dark color are best, as they keep the 
delicate roots of the plant from the light. Fill the glass with 
rain-water so that the bulb, when placed in position, will 
just touch its surface. Set them in the dark, as was directed 
in the case of potted bulbs, until the roots have grown to 
the bottom, when they may be placed in a light room, but 
should not be setin the window until the leaves have at- 
tained a strong green color. Change the water once a week, 
allowing the fresh supply {to stand for an hour or so beside 
the hyacinth-glass so that the fresh water will have the same 
temperature as the old. The plants are made vigorous, and 
the colors of the flowers brilliant by adding to the water 
twice a week two teaspoonfuls of a solution of one ounce of 
guano, and a quarter ounce of chloride of lime in a quart of 
rain-water. This should not be done until after the flowers 
appear. 

WINTER SALADS. 


In our comparatively loose way of living here in 
America, we give little heed to the indoor cultivation of 
vegetables. Many of us, who are content with the indigestible 
dish known as “ cold-slaw,” may with comparatively little 
trouble and expense luxuriate upon fresh salad once a week 
throughout the winter. A sunny room, or a dry and warm 
cellar are the most important requisites. Garden-cress, mus 
tard, radish, and lettuce may be raised in a box correspond 
ing in length with the width of a window in which it is pro- 
posed to set it. The box should be not less than ten inches 
deep and as wide as is convenient. Fit alight glass sash 
over it, and having put about six inches of light rich soil 
in the box, sow it thickly with any of the seeds named 
above. One-third of the soil should be well decomposed 
manure. Sprinkle freely with lukewarm water, and gather 
your salad when the second leaves appear. When it is all 
cut, pull the roots and prepare for another,crop of deep 
“plowing,” i. ¢., stirring the soil with astick, sow your 
seeds and proceed as before. The growing plants should be 
exposed to light and sunshine as much as possible. 

In cultivating the kinds known as blanched salads, such 
as the endives or chiccories, more care is necessary. The 
seeds of the former should be sown as early as June or July, 
and planted in beds in August or September, the plants 
being set about one foot apart. The endive grows much 
like lettuce, and is cultivated in the same way. In October 
or November the leaves are gathered and tied in bunches so 
as to exclude the light from as many of the leaves as possi- 
ble, or boards are laid on the plant for the same reason. In 
a month or a little more the leaves will be blanched white. 
Another method is to take up the green plants, let them wilt 
for an hour or two in the sun, and then bury them upside- 
down in tolerably dry earth. The plants may likewise be 
transplanted toa frame and covered soas to exclude the 
light. This has the desired effect and is perhaps the most 
complete method; but care should be taken to give the 
plants a little air now and then to prevent dampness. 

Chiccory requires a deep, mellow, and rich soil. The seeds 
should besown in April or May,in rows fifteen inches 
apart, to be thinned out when the plants are three inches 
high, so that the heads in each row will be eight inches 
apart. The soil should be frequently stirred about the 
plants, to keep it light. The leaves are blanched by cover- 
ing with boxes, or by tying the leaves together and earthing 
up, leaving an inch or two exposed to light and air. French 
gardeners take up the roots in the fall, cutting off the 
leaves three inches above the crown of the plant, and then 
setting them as closely as possible in packed sand or light 
earth, watering them well. The boxes are placed in a cool, 
dry place, and the plants are brought into a warm, very dark 
room as wanted for use, where they will develop perfectly 
white leaves, which may be cut as they attain sufficient size. 


—Vicx’s IntustraTep CaTaLoGvE and Floral Guide 
is looked for every year by horticulturists, both amateur 
and professional, as a trustworthy catalogue of almost if not 
quite all that is new and beautifulin the way of flowers. 
Not that its lists are by any means confined to what is new, 
for we find there nearly all our old and standard favorites. 
Mr. Vick’s catalogue recommends only such seeds as he has 
practically tested in his gardens and finds worthy of cultiva- 
tion. Vast quantities of seeds are annually sent out by 
European seedmen, which prove on trial to be utterly worth- 
less, at least in this country, and against these Mr. Vick so 
far as possible secures his customers by admitting to his 
catalogue only such kinds as he has tested. 

Besides the flower department, the catalogue contains a very 





2. Resolved, That we are the saints. 
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set down opposite their names. The catalogue is full of ex- 
cellent woodcuts of flowers and vegetables, and has a 
coloed frontispiece showing a bunch of the phlox Drummondii. 
Full directions are given how to send for seeds and how to 
cultivate them when received. To obtain a copy of the 
catalogue, inclose ten cents with your post-office address to 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


—Dusr is one of the great drawbacks to the health . 
of house plants. The table on which the plants stand may 
be so arranged that wires or rods, to support a cloth, may be 
attached to it, and thus provide a dust protector while 
sweeping is being done. Shower the plants as often as prac- 
ticable. Leaves of the ivy and others of the larger and 
stronger plants which are grown in the house may, with 
great advantage, be wiped occasionally with a damp cloth. 


—THE WINTER MEETING of the New York Horticul- 
tural Society will commence at 1 o'clock P. M., January 
19th, at Rockester, N. Y., immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the Grape-growers’ Association. 
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—Gtass.—This material is generally looked upon as 
largely resisting the action of fluids. It is invaluable to the 
chemist because of this quality, fluoric acid being the only 
reagent which will attack it destructively. It is still true, 
however, that much of the glass in common use yields some 
of the constituents of its surface to solution in water, and 
will lose its polish. Housewives will toil in vain to restore 
brightness to the inside of decanters and tumblers which 
have become cloudy by long use, It is not a deposit on the 
surface which looks so much like dirtiness to the eye of a 
careful mistress, but a loss of substance which has been dis- 
solved away. Glass is perishable aside from being so easily 
broken. It is more easily scratched than many suppose. 
The continual use of silk in wiping spectacles will be sure 
to cover the lenses with minute scratches till they are 
blurred, and the troubled wearer begins tg think that his 
eyes are growing dim. To keep lenses from being scratched 
requires no small care. They should never be touched with 
sulk, but only with linen, or chamois-skin, and this as free 
from dust as possible. The more subtile effects of light and 
magnetism upon glass are exceedingly curious. Some sort 
of change is induced in the atoms, with more or less perma- 
nence. One or two cases have been recently reported of 
landscape pictures becoming visibly impressed on glass sur- 
faces after long exposure in a bright sun. ‘These statements 
remain yet to be verified, but they are not more singular 
than the well-established fact that a magnetic current sent 
through a coin, lying on glass, will leave a copy of the coin 
on the glass. 
—Ecorntrio Sorence.—The Journal of the Telegraph 
tells a good story of an M. D. ‘who hasa diploma from a 
regular medical school and one of the first in the country,” 
for the truth of which it pledges its word. He had a patient 
who had been struck by lightning. ‘‘ Why,” said he, “she 
is chock full of lightning yit; you can see it run down her 
legs and arms every now and then, and she can feel it shoot 
ing through her body. Now, if 1 had wrapped her up in 
wet sheet, the lightning would all have been drawn out, 
she would have got well sooner. I don’t care for equilibn 
ums or anything else; I know she is chock full of lightning 
anyhow.’’ Whether the medical schools are to be held re 
sponsible for all the fools that slip through them, we will 
not pretend to decide, but it is not altogether impertinent 
to inquire where some of the editors graduate, since we find 
on the adjoining column of this journal a sober article 
headed ‘ Sentillation from Scientific Authors.” If it was 
really intended as a joke, we cannot discover the least trace 
of humor to back it. : 
—Cravines.—The appetite has a very important re- 
lation to the healthful performance of the digestive func- 
tion. Asa rule, food that is taken with relish will not 
trouble one with indigestion. There is some reaction of the 
appetite on the organs which stimulates them to do their 
work. If atits call, particularly if that call has by habit 
regulated itself to come simultaneously with the dinner 
bell, the food is not forthcoming, and the bour passes by, 
the appetite will cease, and food thereafter taken without it 
will not meet with a kind reception. On the other hand, 
there can be hardly any doubt that the body through the 
appetite often calls for specific things which it needs. Very 
curious experiences are recorded in this matter, especially 
of eccentric desires in invalids. Food that would seem to 
be the last thing proper to be given is ardently craved, as by 
instinct, both by children and adults. If there has been no 
previous pampering with the appetite to deprave it, as in 
matters of pastry, or candy, or high-seasoned foods, or spirit 
uous liquors, a judicious physician will not allow such a 
hint to escape his nolice; and oftentimes a yielding to the 
craving, no matter how strange it may appear, seems to be 
followed with extraordinary benctit. Nature knows better 
than the schools what she wants for her afflicted children. 
—Brain-work.—Dr. Wittarp Parker has been de- 
precating overwork. He says “no man can work faithfully 
for more than four to six hours in the twenty-four. If that 
time is exceeded all the phosphorus is carried off, and the 
man becomes irritable, broken down, and has softening of 
the brain.’’ There is much of the Dr.’s usual good sense 
in this, only, those who are familiar with his own habits of 
intense activity will judge that he does not take account of 
his own experience. These are many exceptions to be 
named of such workers as HUMBOLDT and SILLIMAN, who 
took but four hours sleep in the twenty-four. The brain is 
a delicate instrument and may be easily ruined; but if one 
only knows how to use it rightly, and has a strong common- 
sense presiding over the will, » great deal can be gotten out 
of it, in the way of work, without harm. Versatility isa 
great safeguard. There is such a thing as having too many 
irons in the fire; but the man who can turn his attention to 
various studies, and is not tied to one subjgt, can accom- 
plish much more than four hours’ work a day. Lest any 
should make excuse for improper laziness of habit, let it be 
understood that there is considerable difference in what men 
call brain-work. A good deal that we have observed never 
cou hurt anybody, nor make @ single hair gray. Much 
puttering with books, and no small amount of page-cover- 
ing, which some folks do by the ream, are of this kind. To 
such, this dictum of Dr. PARKER need give no sort of alarm. 
The phosphorus in their brain is in no danger of giving out. 
It is only the downright, hard, personal thinking, together 
with anxiety of mind, which draws on the vital powers and 
exhausts the nutrition. Outside of that our mental opera- 
tions are moreof the nature of recreation than labor. Indeed 
the mind cannot rest, utterly inactive, without mischief. 
There must be something to engage its attention, except 





full list of vegetables, and in all cases the prices of seeds are 








during actual sleep. 
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“WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 


HOME. 


CONGRESS. 


Senate.—The bill for the readmission of 
Virginia has been the absorbing topic of the last 
week. On Tuesday, the 11th inst., this bill came 
up onthe motion of Mr, WILson to postpone. 
This, after debate, was not agreed to—yeas 25, 
nays 26. The amendment of Mr. DRAKE, to de- 
prive the State of representation in the event of 
the Legislature rescinding its ratification of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, then coming up, was de- 
bated, but not acted upon. On Wednesday the 
diseussion was resumed, the leading Republican 
Senators participating, but no action being taken. 
During the debate, Mr. SuMNER presented a me- 
morial, signed by a number of citizens of Vir- 
ginia, asserting that the recent election was 
illegal; that the promises of the representatives 
of the State were insincere, and that Governor 
“WALKER is a rebel in disguise. On Thursday 
Mr. DBAKE’s amendment was defeated by a vote 
of kl to 45, and an inconclusive debate ensued 
upon Mr. EpMUNDS’s amendment in regard to a 
test oath. On Friday the debate was resumed, 
and an amendmentto Mr. EpMunps’s amendment, 
providing that before any member takes his seat 
in the Legislature of the State, or an officer enters 
upon his duties, he shall subscribe to the oath 
prescribed in fhe amendment, was modified and 
agreed to. Mr. EpMUNDS’s amendment asamended 
was then agreed to by a vote of 45to 13, At the 
evening session the House bill (which had been 
passed that afternoon) was received and read in- 





—The Supervising Inspectors of Steam- 
boats of the jpn districts of the United, States 
met at Washington on Fnday of last week. All 
the districts but No..10 (New Orleans) were rep- 
resented, The Convention was engaged in draft- 
inga bill to be presented to Congress for the 
modification of the laws regulating the construc- 
tion and management of steamers. 


—The Commission, appointed for that 
purpose, has reported to Congress that Lafayette 
square, Washington, is the most eligible site for 
the proposed new State Department building, 
and the next Scott square, in the event of the re- 
jection of the former. 


—Euisna H. ALiEen, Minister from the 
Kingdom of Hawaii, was introduced to the Pres- 
ident at Washington last Saturday, and presented 
his credentials with the customary ceremonies. 


POLITICAL. 


—The Fifteenth Amendment was ratified 
in the Kansas Senate on the 13th inst.; in the 
Ohio State Senate on the 13th, by a vote of 19 to 
18; in both Houses of the Minnesota Legislature, 
the vote in the House being 28 to15; by the 
Mississippi Legislature on Saturday, with only 
one dissenting vote in the House. 

* —The West Virginia Legislature met on 
Monday. 

—The Kansas Legislature met on Wednes- 
day of last week, and completed the organization 
of both branches. A young lady was elected 
Enrolling Clerk, and all the officers of the House 
are wounded soldiers and the widows or orphans 
of soldiers. 

—The Senate of California, last Saturday, 


~- The American Dairymen’s Association 
began their fifth annual Convention at Utica on 
Wednesday of last week, and closed on Thursday 
| afternoon. Hon. Horatio SEYMOUR was chosen 
President for the next year. 

— Mrs. Mary Ann Kirns recovered, in 
the Supreme Court at Hudson, this State, last 
week, $3,500 damages from her father, HENRY 
G. BECKER, in a suit for slander. 


-- The vital statistics of the city last week 
show the following figures: Deaths, 498; mar- 
riages, 258; births, 283; stillborn, 32. These 
figures are exclusive of the public institutions, 
which were not reported. 


FOREIGN. 


' GREAT BRITAIN. 


—A working arrangement has been effected 
between the Anglo-American, the Atlantic, the 
New York, Newfoundland and London, and the 
Societe du Cable Transatlantique Francais Com- 
panies. The receipts of the three cables will be 
placed ina joint purse, and divided in the pro- 
portion of thirty-six and two-thirds tothe So- 
ciete du Cable Transatlantique Francais, and 
sixty-three and one-third between the Anglo- 
American, the Atlantic, and the New York, New- 
oundland and London Companies. Should any 
of the cables or the land iines in connection 
herewith be interrupted at any time, the mes- 
ages will be sent by the route which is open 
without regard to the company which may have 
accepted them. It is also understood that the 
Anglo-American and the Atlantic Companies are 
to be reconstructed on the basis of a common 
stock. 


great excitement, by a vote of 226 to 34. Through- 
out the whole course of the affair, from the 
funeral of Norr, which was attended by more than 
100,000 people, to the date of the latest telegrams 
which have arrived up to this writing, Paris has 
been in extreme agitation. Tumults have occur- 
red, several at a time, but the police haveh - 
erto been able to suppress them. Upwards of 
100,000 soldiers have been massed in Paris, and, 
grave as the disaffection is there and througho# 
France, there is little doubt that order will be 
maintained. 








FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 








General trade has ina great megsure recovered from 
the dullness which ruled at the @lose of the year, and 
preparations for spring business are in advance of what 
was anticipated a few weeks ago. Import entries for the 
past week amount to $4,357,548. Export clearances of 
domestic produce amount to $3,518,756, which is a small 
increase over the amounts for the same week last year. 
The gold market has been dull with the exception of the 
temporary activity caused by threatened disturbances in 
Paris. Wallstreet has subsided into comparative quiet 
after the flurry of last week, and gold has sold as low as 
1214. It is estimated that about $7,000,000 in currency 
accumulated in the city banks during the week, of which 
$3,710,000 was in greenbacks, and the remainder in Na- 
tional Bank notes. The deposits of gold have increased 
$2,000,000, and the New York banks now hold on deposit 
or own $37,510,000 in gold. General deposits in the banks 
increased $12,227,000. Some confusion arose in settling 
theaccounts after the temporary excitement of the 7th 
and 8th inst., and many dealers adjusted their affairs 
privately, without resorting to the Gold Exchange Bank. 

Government bonds have been strong and active through- 
out the week, although the supply has at times been ra- 
ther light, all that was offered being promptly taken up 
by the large dealers. Foreign orders have been unusually 
heavy, coupon 81's, 10-40’s, and currency 6’s being the 
greatest favorites. On the 18th inst. the Government re- 
ceived proposals for one million of bonds on account of 


the Loan, or in excess of the amount of J, 
for sale, will be promptly returned, or othery; 
invested, as the parties may direct. 
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Our sales of the FIRST MORTGAGEy,, 


of the WESTERN PACIFIC R ATL} 
COMPANY having been more rapid ,. 
preparation of the Bonds for issue, Owing y 

temporary illness of Mr. WiLuiay ff, 5,, 
one of the Trustees of the Mortgage, thes 

of Bonds for delivery was exhausted abo, le 
ary 1, since which time we have beep Una, 
fill orders except by subscription for Subse 
delivery. 7 


The bonds for the remainder of ti, | 


amounting to $765,000, have now come 1; 


Of this amount $270,000 have already be 


by subscription, leaving but $495,000 of ,, 
tire Loan of $2,735,000 now to be disposed y | 


The rapidity with which nearly 2} miljc, 


the Loan have been taken, during th. 
period since it was first introduced on the ng, 
affords gratifying evidence of the fayo, 
which it has been received, and the ranky 
it has assumed among first-class investmeny, 


The balance of the Loan will be sold upc, 


orders first received, at the original price, », 
90 and accrued interest from January |, in, 
rency. 


Remittances reaching us after the closip 


The full market rates will be allowed for(, 


ernment Securities in exchange, as heretofiy, 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankerg, &¢, 











PRODUCE MARKETS, 


NEw YORK, January 18,19 
Butter.—Receipts of 11,988 packages, 1} " 


during the week has been so unfavorable that it hs 
fected the market, and prices have a wide rangey 
close classifications.as to quality. A large amount ¢ 
ter is held back by producers, in the hope of better jr 
Canada is sending but little to this market, and 1 
the sales were for Eastern account. We quote fir 
38@42c. ; good to fair dairy, 38@35c.; Canada, » 
Western fine to fair is selling at 20@32c. Roll butter.» 
in cloths, 28@32c. Fresh winter, 3@35c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 2,786 pkgs. : ery. 
for the week, 1,708 boxes. The market has been {i 
favorable foreign advices, A sale of 1,000 boxesat' | 
reported for English account, and for export abouts 
boxes at 1646@18c. Higher prices were exceptions 
only on choice home iots. We quote: N, Y, stat 
tories, firsts, 17}s@i8c. ; seconds, 16@1ic.: N. Y. 9 
dairy, firsts, 17@li4¢c. ; seconds, 15@16¥e. ; N. Y.su 
skimmed, 10@14c, 

Coffee has been steady, with no great supply oy 
market. We quote; Javaat21¢c.; Maracaibo, like 
Laguayra, 163, @18%c.; Rio, 834@123c., in bond: mw 
Ceylon. 174@19se.: Jamaica, 1@1i7c.: Singapore, sy 
Costa Rica, 144¢@19c.; Manila, 16@18c.: Mexican. ligt 
Savanilla, 16@i8c.: San Domingo, in bond, Ye 
gold @ Tb, 

Cotton.—Receipts for the week, 17.583 bales. (y 
grades have been more in demand, but holders av 
anxious to part with their supplies. We quot 
prices ; 

Mobile. N. 0. 
23g x 
2% 
255, 
2644 

Eggs.—Receipts for the week, 1,571 bbls. The ls 
receipts caused by the mild and open weather have cav 
prices to fall, and the market closes dull at a decline 
quote: Limed, 28@ # doz. : Jersey, State, an 
sylvania, # doz., 35@37c.; Canada and Western, 2@% 
per doz. 

Flour and Meal,—Receipts for the week, 4! 
bbis. of flour, 23.511 bbis. of cornmeal, 1,317 pkg 
wheat flour. Low:grades of State and Western have 
in good demand, which have been quoted at firmer rs 
on somewhat reluctant offerings. We quote Supe 
State and Western at $4.60@$4.90; ex State, $il# 
$6.10: extra Indiana, Illinois, } 
round-hoop shipping brands 
trade and family brands, 65@ ‘ 
$6.15@$7.50; poor to fancy extra Missouri, 

Rye flour isquoted at $4.15@$5.25 ¥ bbl 

choice. Cornmeal is heavy at $4.50@$5 for 
$4.50@$1.75 for Jersey, and $5 for Brandywine. bv 
wheat tiour is very dull at $2.80@83.20 @ 100 lbs. 

Dried Fraits.— Apples remain firm, but n 
sive sales are reported. We quote: Southern app! 
D26@l0c.; State, 0@1ic.; Western, 9@103¢c ; dried pew 
peeled, 17@19c. ; unpeeled halves, 9@10c.; unpeeled ( 
ters, yn blackberries, # %., 113¢@12c. ; cher 


formally. Mr. TRUMBULL proposed to substitute 
it for the measure before the Senate, but no action 
vas taken, and after a long debate the Senate ad- 
journed until Ménday, with an understanding 
that a vote should be taken on the bill on that 
day at 4 o’clock, without debate. On Monday, 
nevertheless, debate arose, the bill was tabled by 
a vote of 25 to 23, and the House bill was taken 
up. Pending a discussion on an amendment 
offered by Mr. Epmunps, to insert the proposi 
tion previously incorporated in the Senate bill, 
in regard to the imposition of a test oath, the 
Senate went into Executive session, and soon 
after adjourned. The explanation of the taking- 
up of the House billis that the agreement to vote 
did not apply to it, so that a vote by the Senate 
was pronounced; but by agreeing to the House 
bill as passed, it is saved fromm the necessity of 
going back to the House, where Gen. BUTLER 
might cause further delay. 


— In Financial matters Senator SuermMan 
has reported from the Finance Committe a sub- 
stitute for all the propositions relating to the 
national currency, which provides that the three 
per cents shall be taken up and $45,000,000 of 
national bank circulation be issued in their place, 
and distributed proportionately among the States 
which have the smallest proportion under the 
existing distribution; also, a bill for free banking 
on a gold basis. Mr. SouMNER has introduced a 
bill to authorize the funding and consolidation of 
t e national debt, to extend banking facilities, 
and to establish specie payments. : 


the Sinking Fund. The proposals amounted to $4,100,850, 
at prices ranging from $113.96 to $115.25. The awards’were 
from $114.04 to $114.17. 

Railroad bonds have been strong on an active invest- 
ment demand. 4 

State bonds were firm and steady during the greater 
part of the week, but were a shade duller at the cldse. 
Old New York State bonds advanced on the 12th inst. in 
consequence of Gov. HOFFMAN’S proposition to pay the 
principal and interest in gold. 

The Stock market has been moderately strong, although 
marked by passing irregularities. On the 13th inst. North- 
western stock changed hands in large amounts on a ru- 
mor that the road was to be purchased in the Vanderbilt 
interest. 

Money has been easy and in good supply at 6@7 ® cent. 

On the 30th of November, 1869, the Banks in the Do- 
minion of Canada had a paid-hp capital of $31,881,906 26 ; 
Notes in circulation, not bearing interest, $11,679,640 50; 
Cash deposits not bearing interest. $18,553,963 07: Cash 
deposits bearing interest, $27,011,588 45; Liabilities, $5s,- 
729,816 02; Assets, $94,854,371 50. 

We give below the highest and lowest prices quoted at 
the Gold Room and Stock Exchange for the week ending 
January 18th. Quotations for January 18th in the right- 
hand column: 


passed a bill repealing the clause of the bill in 
the Sunday law prohibiting theatrical amusement 
on Sunday. 


—A bill was introduced in the Ohio House 
of Representatives, on Monday, by Mr. WARD, 
of the Reform delegation from Cincinnati, pro- 
hibiting the reading of the Bible or singing of 
hymns in the public schools. 

—A. State Temperance Convention was 
held on Wednesday of last week in Concord, N. 
H., at which Rev. L..O. BARROWS was nominated 
for Governor, and Colonel H. O. Pierce for Rail- 
road Commissioner. About one-fourth of the 
delegates seceded held a separate meeting, and 
adopted a resolution expressing dissent from the 
action of the Convention. 


—By the Convention to amend the Cousti- 
tution of Tennessee—whose opening proceedings 
we noted last week—amendments to the Consti- 
tution have been submitted forbidding slavery 
and involuntary servitude except as punishment 
for crime, and prohibiting the passage of any law 
recognizing property in man; also, conferring the 
right to vote on ail male vitizens who have paid a 
poll-tax. ‘ 


—Mr. Brieut made a speech on the Fe- 
nians at a Birmingham breakfast on Wednesday, 
in which, while denouncing the American Fe- 
nians, he promised h1s co-operation for the release 
of the Fenian prisoners. The speech was highly 
approved by the English papers. 

—Some property of the late Mr. Pzasopy, 
near Stockwell, England, has been seized by the 
Crown, on the ground that Mr. PEABODY was an 
alien. The Probate Court takes the same view. 


FRANCE. 


—The death of Vicror Nore by the hand 
of Prince BONAPARTE has continued to monopo- 
lize attention in Paris, and to occasion an agita- 
tion which has increased throughout the week, 
and threatens the gravest results. It was on 
Monday of last week that the affray occurred, 
andon Tuesday the conflicting accounts of the 
two surviving parties to it were in circulation. 
The version given to the public, on the authority 
of the Prince, represents him as having been as- 
sailed by M. Victor Norr, by striking him in 
the face, whereupon the Prince, who had his 
hand on his pistolin his pocket, at once shot 
him. FOUVEILLE, who accompanied M. Noir, is 
represented to have crouched behind a chair, and 
from that position to have aimed a pistol at the 
Prince, but missed fire, and then to have fled on 
being fired at by the Prince. M. DE FouVEILLE 
also gives his version of the fatal interview, in 
which the Prince is represented to have been 
violent and insulting from the first, and to have 
been the assailant by striking M. Nore in the 
face, and, at the same time, drawing his pistol 
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— General ReryNotps, commanding in 
Texas, communicates to the War Department 
the adoption of the Constitution and the election 
of E. J. Davis, Governor, and the rest of his 
ticket, who have also been appointed officers of 
the Provisional Government. 
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OBITUARY. 
—The Rev. Dr. Amos Biancnarp, for the 


— Among oiher important matters was the 
favorable report from committee of a joint reso- 
lution authorizing the Government to aid an 


American steamship line to Europe to the extent 
of $509,000 per annum for transporting the mails; 
the introduction of a bill for the establishment of 
the letter-carrier system in every city of 5,000 
inhabitants; the introduction by Mr. SuMNER of 
a substitute for the bill in regard to international 
telegraphic communication; and his report from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of a bill pro- 
viding for the satisfaction of the claims of Amer- 
ican citizens for spoliation by the French prior to 
July 31, 1801. Three Commissioners are to be 
appointed, and the amount of the claims is not to 
exceed $5,000,000. 

Hovusr.—Here, also, the Virginia bill was 
the most important of the week. On Tuescay, 
the Lith inst., the question was brought before 
the House, and the Reconstruction Committee 
reported General PArNr’s bill, which enforces the 
third section of the Fifteenth Amendment rela- 
tive to the oaths, legalizes the election of United 
States Senators, and prohibits any discrimina- 
tion in legislation or rights on the score of race 
or color, This was made the special order for 
Wednesday, and was debated on that day and on 
Thursday. On Friday the entire ‘session was ta- 
ken up with the discussion, which resulted at 5 
P. M. in the passage, by a majority of 3, of Mr. 
BINeHAM’sS amendment for the unconditional ad- 
mission of the State, as a substitute for the bill. 
The bill was then passed by a vote of 142 to 49. 


—A bill has been passed to prevent Gov- 
ernment officials receiving gifts from subordi- 
nates or making them to superiors. 


— Bills and resolutions have been intro- 
duced during the week for preventing abuses in 
the Post-oflice Department by the forwarding of 
lottery cireulars; for insuring general economy 
in the administration of public affairs and redue- 
tion of taxes; @or the promotion of American 
commerce by repealing the tonnagetax on Amer- 
ican vessels; for an adjournment of Congress on 
the second Tuesday in April; for the payment of 
& year’s salary of an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court to the family of Epwin M. STan- 
TON, deceased; and to abolish the franking priv- 
ilege from July 1, 1870. 


NATIONAL MATTERS. 


—The removal of the national capital to 
St. Louis, Mo., was advocated ata great meet- 
ing in that city on Thursday of last week. A 

esolution was adopted opening a corresponcience 

with the Governors of all the States, requesting 
vhem to urge their local Legislatures to memo- 
~ Blige Congress in favor of the measure,” 


NY A 
a? 


past forty years pastor of the Kirk-street Congre- 
gational Church at Lowell, Mass., died of beart- 
disease on Friday of last week. 

—Dr. Grorce C. M. Roserrs, LL. D., a 
well-known physician and a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Baltimore, died 
last Saturday, at the age of sixty-four. 

—Captain Anprew E. Warner, veteran 
of the War of 1812, and Past Grand Master of 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of Mary- 
land, died at Baltimore, in that State, on Sunday, 
at the age of eighty-four years. 

—The Rey. James Dotan, for twenty-nine 
years pastor of the St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
Church in Baltimore, died-there last week, at the 
age of fifty-four years. 

—Grorcr B. Senrer, a prominent politi- 
cian of Ohio, died on Sunday at Cleveland. 

—The father of Senator Cuanpizr, of 
Michigan, died in Bedford, N. H., recently, at 
the age of ninety-five. 


LOCAL. 


— The amount subscribed to the Stanton 
Relief Fund in this City is about $50,000. Callec- 
tor GRINNELL’s list contains the names of twenty- 
three gentlemen who have given $1,000 each, 
and seven who have subscribed $500-apiece. Mr. 
A. T. STEWART’s list is not quite so heavy. In 
Boston $16,000 have been raised, and in Phila- 
delphia $20,060, making a total in these three 
principal cities of about $86,000. The remaining 
$13,000 will undoubtedly be made up in the West. 


— The Congressional Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency was in session the 15th instant 
at Washington, and witnesses were examined in 
relation to the goid panic in this city last autumn. 
Testimony of Messrs. HopGEIN, BONNER, BENE- 
Dict, and Storr, of this city, was taken, and 
JAMES Fisk, Jr., Jay GouLp, and Mr. Corry 
were summoned to appear before the Committee 
this week. 

— The Tammany, Reform, Protective and 
Benevolent. Association is the name of a new 
organization projected by Mr. Jacos CoHEn, and 
several other citizens desirous of efiecting a re 
form in the politics of the city. Meetings were 
held in different parts of the city Thursday even- 
ing, and active steps taken towards the comple- 
tion of their organization. 
form are their objects. 


— The new sub-marine drill, designed for 
work at Hell Gate, by General Newton, has been 





put afloat apd is now on trial eyer Diamond reef, 


Benevolence and re-' 


and firing it with the muzzle close to M. Norr’s 
breast. The Chambers were immediately con- 
voked as a High Court of Justice to try. the 
Prince on a charge of homicide. Meanwhile M. 
RocuErorT exceeded himself in violence. Tues- 
day’s Marseillaise was published in mourning, 
and contained the following article in large type: 
The Murder Committed by the Prince Pierre Napo- 
leon Bonaparte upon the Citizen Victor Noir— 
The Attempt to Murder Made by the Prince 
Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte upon the Citizen 
Ulric de Fouveille. 

T have had the weakness to believe that a Bo- 
NAPARTE could be other than an assassin. I have 
dared to imagine that a fair duel was possible in 
that family where murder and waylaying are tra- 
ditional and habitual. Our colaborer, M. Pas- 
CHAL GrovussEtT, has shared my error, and to-day 
we mourn our day friend, VicToR NOIR, assassi- 
nated by the ruffian PIERRE NAPOLEON Bona- 
PARTE. For eighteen years past France has been 
in the blood-stained hands of these cutthroats, 
who, not content with grape-shooting Republi- 
cans in the streets, allure them into baited traps 
for the purpose of slaughtering them at home. 
People of France! Have you not had degidedly 
enough of this? Peuple Francais, est-ce que decide- 
ment tu ne trouves pas qu'en voila assez ? 

{fENRI ROCHEFORT. 

This violence continuing, the entire edition was 
seized by the authorities on Wednesday. In the 
Corps Legislatif the demand was made and re- 
ported that RocnEForT should be arraigned for 
outrage against the Emperor and for inciting 
violence and disorder. In spite of efforts to have 
the matter postponed, and anonymous letters 
threatening personal vengeance upon members 
voting for ROcCHEFORT’s prosecution, the arraign- 
ment was duly opened on Monday. From the 
beginning of the sitting the Chamber was crowd- 
ed with spectators, and all the Deputies were 
present. M. RocHEForT oceupied his usual seat, 
and all the members of the Cabinet were present 
on the Ministerial bench. M. EsTANCELIN open- 
ed the discussion with a proposition made on the 
part of the Left Centre. He said that they felt 
confident of the strength of the Ministry, and 
would advise that the prosecution against the 
offending Deputy be abandoned. M. OLLIVIzR 
replied that the Government could not accept 
the proposition. He demanded a vote of the 
Chamber on the question at issue, otherwise the 
Ministers could not continue in office. This 
declaration was received with applause from all 
parts of the hall. M. RocwEForT made a violent 
speech. He declared that the Ministry were 
determined to get rid of him as a Deputy, not 
being able otherwise to destroy him. RocHEFoRT 
was frequently interrupted by protestations from 
the members, and by applause from the specta- 
‘tors, His prosecution finally was ordered, amid 
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WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PRICES OUR- 
RENT—For the week ending Jan. 11th. 


Prints. 


Atlantic... <.coerse a 
American Star 
Wamsutta 

Adriatic 

Lowellls.... w.0c-sccees 
AIMolds .....0+.ee0-+05 


Brown Sheetings 
& Shirtings. Net 
C 


4—4 Appleton A......16 
4—4 Indian Head 
American Jabot 
Dunnells..............123g 
Oriental .... ......—@ll¢ 
40 in. Pepperell E...15 
86 in. ey ee 
pe O.....18 
Cocheco. .... 222-000 ag 12 
Amoskeag, mourning.10 
L’nd’n & = Simp- | 
son’s, mourn’g 10'4@11 } 131g 
12 | Indian Orchard C.,..,133g 
33 in. rape. aes 
Sin Wha 
52 in, **  L..004..1038 
30 in. Mass. J ....4.2..12 
30 in. Ind’n Head,,...13 
80 in. ~~ E .4...103 


T ie 
Pittsfield... 
Somerset... 
Brunswick ., 


Oriental Leuster... 
Printed Armures..... 
Plain 4) eee | 
Corset Drills. 
-—@....12 
coace OS 
15 





ambrics. 
Masonville, paper 


Franklin... .... = 
MINOR. 0s wkcen 
Otis B B.. 
Amoskeag............. 
PearlRiver......... o0see 
Checks. 
Lanark........ coos ces Aig 
Cumberland...........15 


M Brown Di 

Boot W bail el. 
6—4 Waltham. ........3234 
R4 Androscog’in 


“ 


ae 
Spool Cotten. 
Ouse oe Conte 
Willimantic 8 





Orai 
$4.2 
common lots, $2@$3 # bbl 
Oats 62,645 bush, 
without activity. 
including white Western at $1.85; red and amber) 
ern at $1.18@$1.27 ; No. 2 Spring at $1,14@$1.16. 
with $1.16 bid for prime, delivered, and $1.17@81.18 wt 
No. 3 Spring at $105, and white California at 
bushel. Qats 


in much demand and 
$1.05 for old mixed d : 
chiefly at $1.01, in store ; 80c.@90c. for new mixed Wes 
ern; 
ern’# bushel. Rye is inactive at $1@81.06 for Wes 
and Jersey; $1. 
‘| bushels. Barley is dull and lower; sales have 
ported since our last of 10,500 bushels, includin 
en State at $1@$1.03, and Oanada West at 
ushel. ) 
from $1@$1.20 8 bushel ; sales 3,000 bushels. 


llc.@12c, for sweet pickled s 
hams #® 
mess, and $12@$17 for extra 
grades, ® bbl.; 
rime mess, at from 


y 


for new. # bbl., sales 120 bbls. 
i 


salable. 
blows, red. # bbl 
A 
bbl., 


$1@$1.25. 


there wasa ponrtaty 


Zz 
unfavorable weather. 
most grades, the very best nearly ho 
Texans sold as low as 11 
Western. bulls at 9@10c. 
rather short. ers 
vicinity have agreed to limit the time of giving © 
wholesale butchers to 10 days; the new regulati 
into effect on the first of February. i . 
bullocks, 163¢17c: first quality, 153g@16c; medium,0T>" 
fair quality. 144@l5c,; that of ordinary thin steers, OY 
and cows, 11@138c.; inferior or lowest grade of cattle. 


72; calves, 419. 
dealers and owners of milch 
a renewal of the *‘ swill milch’ 
for the Prevention of Cruelty 
of Health, 
selves justified in 


brin; 


ers. 
interior are held back in the hope 
ou 





Ellerton 23. 
Chicopee 007.722.777.355 
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een Fruits.—First-rate apples are selling si") 
berries are very dull. We quote: Apples, selec 
25@$4.75 @ bbl. ; mixed, $3.50@84 # bbl. sted ant 
a -; cranberries, $10@$! 
Grain.—Receipts of wheat for the week 
Corn 14,323 bush. Wheat 

Sales are reported of 48,500 


have been in better demand, at advaii 
note mixed Western 5ic.@5¥c.; State 
enn. and Southern 5ic.@file. Coris 
yeigts aredown. We quote! 
estern, in store and deliver® 


rices. We 
c.; Jersey, 


ic. @$1 for yellow, and $1.02@81.04 for white 50 
06@$1.10 for State, @ bushel: sales 


Barley malt continues inactive and heavy 


ay, &c.—Bale hay is in request at from Si 


for shipping, and %5c.@$1.15 for local use, #1 
a is selling slowly at 70c.@$1.10 for short and long, 
Ibs. 


Provisions.—Receipts for the week 3,148 bbls. »® 


9,686 dressed hogs, 2,707 pkgs. beef, 2,219 pkgs. ¢ 
Pork has beén more active and firmer. § f 

are reported in lots at $27.75@$28 for old Western 
$27. 75@$2 25, chiefly at £28, 0 bi 
prime mess; $27 for thin mess, and $25 for rumps * & 
Dressed hogsare quoted at 10:4@12%;c. We quote cutmed 


‘or new mess: $26 for 


oulders, and 11c.@! 
Bacon 133c.@14%{c. Beef _$8@$i4 fo 
‘0., and $4@$5 for i! 
sales 650 bbls. Tierce beef, ‘ncludi 
25@827, and India mess at? 

Beef hams at $31.50¢ 


tb. 


tierce; sales 200: tierces. 
Pot s.—Trade i till, and only choice kM 
Pe “Ww .) bbl., $2@$2.25; pee 
.. $1.75@$2: Prince Albert, ¢ 
Buckeyes, # bbl., $1.50@1.60: Jackson whit 
$1.50@$1.75; common and frosted low, ? 


Peach blows, whi 








CATTLE MARKETS. 


Bee New York, January 18, 15" 
ves.—Total for the week, 6,743. Trade ha 


o f slau 
of buyers of live-stock. 


rather over-supplied with poor 4 


The decline is Hox per ce 
iding their 
@i2c., and some Sta 
‘he supply of prime 
Most of the salesmen in Jerse: 


We quote 


Cows and Calves.—Recerpts for the week. 
There has been an excitement 
(?) cows, in consequene 
rosecution by the 50° 
bh Animals and the >” 
h of which corporations consider t 
interfering to prevent the crowd 
7 are fe 


their stock for sale, and making no purchases, “°°. 
the low des of milch cows usually bough 
class of & i ¥ We 


ealers’ are hard to dispose 0 note sil 
$60, while good family cows are in deman¢ 


from $9@$100. \ 
Sheep.— Receipts 20,234, considerably less than,” 


week, and there is rather less demand on the part of y 


lies from” 
ales art! 
c. er 
ive pe 
aft” 


Prices have varied but little, and supp 
of a rise. 


8 
srades at rates from 5, 
pts, 15,483, Trantactlone in 
ota Tikes weather being bad and 








